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LETTERS AND SYLLABLES IN PLATO 


N HIS later dialogues Plato makes a lot of use of the notions 

of letters of the alphabet and the spelling of syllables out of 
these letters. He frequently uses these notions for the sake 
of analogies which help him to expound some more abstract 
matters. 

There is one of his uses of the letter-syllable model which is 
not of special interest to me, namely, for the exposition of some 
merely chemical theories about the combinations of a few material 
elements into multifarious compounds. Plato employs this model 
in this way in the Timaeus (48 B-C), though he says that the 
analogy is not a good one. Here he is stating what is essentially 
an Empedoclean theory. Sextus Empiricus says that stotcheton, 
used thus to denote an ultimate material element, was a Pythag- 
orean term. 

My interest is in Plato’s use of the alphabet model in expound- 
ing his logical or semantic views, namely his views about the 


composition of the thoughts, that is, the truths and falsehoods 
that we express or can express in sentences (logot). 


I. LETTERS 


First, I have to make a dull but necessary distinction. When 
we run through the alphabet viva voce we produce the names of 
letters, that is, made-up words like “Alpha,” “Queue,” “Double- 
U,” “Ess,” “Omega,” “Aitch,” and so forth. If, on the other 
hand, we have to write out the alphabet, we write the letters 
themselves and not their names. We inscribe the character “H’’; 
we do not inscribe the five characters of its English name, 
“*a-1-t-c-h.” The word “Double-U”’ is a trisyllabic name of a letter 
which is not itself a trisyllable or even a monosyllable. The word 
“Queue” rhymes with the word “‘few,”’ but the letter that it is 
the name of does not rhyme with anything. The American proper 
name “Zee,” the English proper name “Zed,” and the Greek 
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proper name “Zeta’’ are three names for the same letter. These 
letter names are just as much words as are the names of people, 
dogs, or days of the week. Plato discusses the names of letters 
in the Cratylus (393). 

Well, then, what zs the letter of which the proper name “‘Zed,”’ 
say, is the English name? Is it (1) the zigzag character that we 
inscribe at the beginning of the written word “zebra,” or (2) the 
semi-sibilant beginning of the uttered dissyllable “zebra,” or 
(3) both that zigzag character and that semi-sibilant consonant? 
It will turn out to be crucially important to consider whether, 
when Plato refers to the particular letter of which the word 
“Beta,” say, is the name, he is thinking primarily of a noise or 
primarily of a character; whether, for example, he is thinking 
of the beginning of the noise “Basileus,”’ or thinking of the ieft- 
hand-most character in the written word “‘Basileus.’’ We nowadays 
naturally think first of a printed or written character. I hope to 
show that Plato, on the other hand, naturally thought first of 
the explosive beginning of uttered words like “‘Basileus,” that is, 
that the letter names like “Beta” and “Sigma” were, for him, 
names primarily of phonetic elements or phonemes. So when Plato 
speaks of a child learning the letters called “Beta” and “Sigma,” 
he is not, according to me, thinking first of all, as we should 
be, of the child being taught to inscribe and decipher characters, 
but of him learning to recognize by ear, name, and pronounce 
the consonants and vowels. 

Platonic Greek had two words for “letter,” namely gramma and 
stoicheton. Sextus Empiricus, in Against the Grammarians (99), says 
that stoicheion may mean (1) a character; (2) the phonetic element 
that a character stands for; or (3) the name of the letter, for 
example, the word “Beta.” It is the phonetic element that is 
accounted by the grammarians the stoicheion proper. Sextus 
Empiricus himself avoids using gramma for a phonetic element 
or stotcheion for a character. ; 

The sole philological use of stoicheton given by Aristotle in 
Metaphysics V (1014 A) is that of “phonetic element’’—as is that 
given in the Platonic Definitions (414 E)—and Aristotle sticks to 
this in his own practice with only rare exceptions, for example, 


in De Soph. Elench. (177 B) and in Metaphysics (1035 A). 
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Correspondingly, a gramma is for Aristotle a character and hardly 
ever, if ever, a phoneme, though in Problems (X 39 and XI 30 
and 57) we hear of people who lisp being unable to utter certain 
grammata and of animals that can utter just a few grammata, 
among the other noises they make. 

I hope to show (a) that Plato uses stoicheion nearly uniformly 
for “phonetic element,’ though in the Theaetetus (206 A) stoicheia 
are both things uttered and things written; (b) that Plato uses 
grammata quite impartially for phonetic elements and for char- 
acters. Gramma, despite its etymology, did not for Plato connote 
writing. Grammata are, of course, written characters in the Republic 
(368 and 402) and in the Phaedrus (274-275), where Plato also, 
for once, uses Typos. Unlike Sextus Empiricus, he and Aristotle 
never use the ambiguity-removing word “character.” “Syllable” 
is regularly used as a phonetic term by Plato, Aristotle, and 
Sextus Empiricus for the minimum pronounceable. Consequently 
letters, when mentioned as elements of such pronounced syllables, 
have to be audible consonants and vowels and cannot possibly 
be characters. 

Plato says a good deal in the Cratylus (especially 424-427, 
434-435) about the phonetics of letters and syllables, but it is 
especially in the Theaetetus and Sophist, and more cursorily in the 
Politicus, that he makes philosophical use of the model of letters 
and their combinations in syllables. He uses it in the Theaetetus 
in order to throw light on the differences between what is said 
in a sentence (logos) and what is named by a separate word, 
between a truth-or-falsechood and a named thing, between a 
proposition and a term, and between what we can know or believe 
and what we can see or touch. 

In the Sophist he uses the alphabet model for a more abstract 
task. He emphasizes the differences between vowels and con- 
sonants and the necessity for at least one vowel being present 
to enable consonants to combine together. By means of this 
analogy he tries to show at least this, that some Forms are unlike 
the rest in being vowel-like, that is, in being necessary for the 
combining of terms into truths and falsehoods. I think he has 
in mind here those notions which are expressed (a) by verbs as 
distinct from nouns and adjectives and (b) by certain radical 
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verbs such as the verbs “‘to be” and “‘to become,”’ in distinction 
from all other verbs. 

This brings us to the important ambiguity that I have men- 
tioned in all that Plato says about letters and syllables. Is he, 
as I formerly took for granted and as the commentators whom 
I have consulted take for granted, referring only or primarily to 
written characters and written syllables, or is he, as I now think, 
referring only or primarily to the uttered consonants and vowels 
in uttered syllables? Or is he referring indiscriminately to both? 
For example, to take the three letters of the English monosyllabic 
word “box,” is Plato thinking only or primarily of the three 
characters written left to right, of which the second is nearly 
circular and the third consists of two straight lines cutting one 
another at something less than a right angle? Or is he thinking 
only or primarily of what these three written letters stand for in 
the realm of pronounced noises, that is, to what the monosyllable 
“box” sounds like? The reason why it is important to clear this 
matter up is this. There are some very important differences 
between what can be said about inscribed characters and what 
can be said about the phonemes or noise elements that they stand 
for, and these differences make all the difference to our inter- 
pretation of the doctrine which Plato uses the alphabet model to 
expound. The written word “‘box” contains three parts or com- 
ponents, namely, the “b” and “o” and “x,” any one of which 
could survive when the other two were deleted. We could write 
these characters down at different times, on separate bits of paper, 
and then paste the pieces together in one order, take them apart 
again, rejoin them in a new order, and so on. Characters are 
separate inscribables; they can be separately read; and they can 
be combined in any order or left uncombined. But what, in the 
phonetic field, the three characters stand for could not be similarly 
separated or shuffled. We could not make a noise at all answering 
to the sequence of the three characters “OXB.” 

More than that; while we could indeed pronounce by itself 
the vowel-noise answering to the character “‘o,’”’ we could not 
pronounce by themselves separate noises answering to “b” or 


oe ”° 


x,” though we might do so for a few hissable or hummable 


6. 99 66, 99 & 


consonants like “‘s r m,” and “‘l.”’ In short, most separatel 
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inscribable characters of the written alphabet do not stand for 
separately pronounceable noises, and these were known to Plato 
by the technical terms aphona and aphthogga, that is, “mutes.” 
These are not sounds but only con-sonants. The uttered mono- 
syllable “box” is one noise, a monosyllable and not a trisyllable. 


66.99 


It is not a sequence of a “b” noise and an “o” noise and an 
**x”? noise. There are no such noises as “‘b”’ and “‘x,” and if there 
were, the sequence of them would not be the monosyllable “‘box”’ 
but a trisyllable. Certainly the uttered monosyllable ‘“‘cox”’ differs 
audibly in one respect from the monosyllable “box,” though 
resembling it in two respects, but the audible difference does not 
consist in the monosyllables being made up out of different and 
separately pronounceable component noises. We cannot therefore 
say that the vowel “o” enables us to co-utter the consonant 
noises ‘“‘b” and “x,” since there are no consonant noises “‘b”’ and 
“x”? to be uttered by themselves at all. We cannot speak of the 
vowel as linking some components that could exist without that 
linkage. A spoken monosyllable is not a phonetic molecule of 
which its consonants and vowels are the atoms. In short, while 
characters are graphic atoms, phonemes are not phonetic atoms. 


Chinese writing and “Linear B” do not contain even graphic 
atoms. 


We have to say instead that what the characters “‘b” and 
“x,” say, stand for are ways or respects in which one mono- 
syllable may resemble other monosyllables, though not resembling 
them in other respects; they stand for distinguishable aspects or 
features of integral noises but not for integral noises. Borrowing 
from Frege, we might say that the phonetic element for which 
the character “‘b” stands could and, for certain purposes, should 
be graphically symbolized not just by “b,” but by “b.. .” or 
“...b” or “..b..” where, with qualifications, the gaps are 
vacancies to be tenanted by some vowel character or other, no 
matter which; and ditto for “x’’ and “q” and any other con- 
sonant; and for that matter, mutatis mutandis, ditto for vowels too, 
save that the gaps flanking them could be flagged as optional. 

I bring this point out at once, because the phonetic model of 
letters and syllables would be an almost perfect model by means 
of which to express Frege’s difficult but crucial point that the 
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unitary something that is said in a sentence or the unitary sense 
that it expresses is not an assemblage of detachable sense atoms, 
that is, of parts enjoying separate existence and separate think- 
ability, and yet that one truth or falsehood may have discernible, 
countable, and classifiable similarities to and dissimilarities from 
other truths and falsehoods. Word meanings or concepts are not 
proposition components but propositional differences. They are 
distinguishables, not detachables; abstractables, not extractables 
—as are the audible contributions made to the voiced mono- 
syllable “box” by the consonants “b” and “x.” 

But did Plato mean us to construe his model in phonetic terms? 
Prima facie the answer is “no.” If he had meant this, he would 
surely have told us that he was talking phonetics and not graphol- 
ogy. The few commentators whom I have read have assumed 
that Plato is talking about characters and collocations of char- 
acters and have not even mentioned the alternative possibility. 
On the other hand, there are things which Plato says which 
cumulatively point so strongly in the affirmative direction that 
I think “‘yes”’ is the right answer. I also hope that it is, since the 
semantic view which reSults is both true and important. So now 
for the evidence. 


1. In the Theaetetus (from 202 E) after expounding his “dream” 
in which simples, that is, elementary or atomic namables, are 
contrasted with the complexes which entire sentences (logot) 
express, Socrates goes very thoroughly into two main kinds of 
complexes, those which are pure pluralities or totalities and 
those which are organic unities. He suggests that syllables may 
be of this latter kind. If so, then a syllable cannot have letters 
for its parts; indeed it cannot be divided up into parts at all. 
Now this, as we have seen, is perfectly true of monosyllabic 
noises, but it is totally false of their written symbolizations in 
Greek or English script. Socrates does not commit himself to this 
view, but at least Plato was explicitly considering the idea that 
uttered monosyllables do not have parts. Next, quite shortly 
before this passage, Theaetetus had been asked how he would 
break up the first syllable of the word “‘Socrates,”’ and he naturally 
replies “Into ‘s’ and ‘o’.”” Then when asked how the “‘s’’ can 
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ae 6.9 


be broken up, he says “ ‘s’ is one of the consonants (aphonén) 
nothing but a noise, like a hissing of the tongue; while ‘b’ not only 
has no articulate sound, but is not even a noise (oute phoné oute 
psophos); and the same is true of most of the letters.” 

Here, then, Plato is certainly talking phonetics and not graphol-: 
ogy; he sees that to most of the consonant characters no separately 
pronounceable noises correspond and he considers whether a 
syllable is a plurality of separately utterable parts, or is an 
organic unity, not divisible into parts. The letters that he is talking 
about are not characters but elements of voiced syllables. He uses 
stowcheton and gramma interchangeably for these phonetic elements. 

Two pages later (207 D) Plato, discussing the learning of 
spelling, says that a child who writes down the correct characters 
for the first syllable of ““Theaetetus,” but then writes down in- 
correct characters for the first syllable of ‘““Theodorus,”’ does not 
really know (the spelling of) that shared syllable. He got the first 
one right without knowledge. But Plato does not consider the 
possibility that the child might, when examined viva voce, have 
sung out “theta epsilon” perfectly correctly for the first two 
phonemes of both names, while still being muddled about what 
character to write down for theta. He might, that is, know the 
spelling without yet knowing his characters. When shown the 
mark @ he might have said first ““That is tau,” later on “That 
is theta.” The point is only of importance in that it shows that 
Plato could confuse knowing what phonetic element a given 
letter name designates with knowing what written character 
symbolizes a given phonetic element. The ambiguity of “letter” 
was not fully realized by him. 


2. In the Sophist (253 A), after some talk about the blendings 
and nonblendings of Forms, the Eleatic Stranger says “they 
might be said to be in the same case with the letters of the alphabet 
(grammata). Some of these cannot be conjoined, others will fit 
together. . . . And the vowels are specially good at combination, 
a sort of bond (desmos) pervading them all, so that without a 
vowel the others cannot be fitted together.’’ Now so far as this 
passage by itself goes, Plato might be saying one of two quite 
different things. (a) The rules of Greek orthography forbid you 
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to run consonant characters side by side in certain collocations 
on the page, without some vowel character or other going next 
to or between them. (b) It is phonetically impossible to pronounce 
even a monosyllable without pronouncing at least one vowel. 
Plato unquestionably meant the second. 

Later on (261 D), he says “remembering what we said about 
Forms and letters, let us consider words in the same way.” He 
goes on to distinguish nouns from verbs, and to show that a state- 
ment or sentence cannot be a string just of nouns or just of verbs. 
It must, at the least, marry one verb with one noun. I think 
Plato means us to think of verbs as the analogon to vowels, and 
to think of nouns, and so forth, as the analogon to consonants. 

What I vainly wish he had said explicitly is this. Vowel 
characters correspond to verbs, but the vowels that these vowel 
characters stand for correspond to what verbs mean, that is, to 
what they contribute to statements. Similarly, consonant char- 
acters correspond to nouns, and so forth, but the consonants that 
these characters stand for correspond to what nouns and so forth 
mean, that is, to what they contribute to statements. As the 
atoms of writing do not stand for atoms of noise, so the atoms 
of speech do not stand for atoms of meaning. Conversely, as an 
atom of writing—a character—does stand for a respect in which 
one uttered monosyllable may resemble other monosyllables, 
while differing from them in other respects; so an atom of speech 
—a word—does stand for a respect in which one statable truth 
or falsehood may resemble others, while differing from them in 
other respects. 

To put this point in another idiom: what characters stand for 
are not noises but noise functions, that is, abstractable noise 
features or noise differences. We learn what they stand for not 
by meeting them on their own, since they are not there to meet 
on their own, but only by comparing partly similar, partly 
dissimilar integral monosyllables which we do hear and pronounce 
on their own. Similarly, what isolated words convey are not 
atomic thoughts, but propositional functions, that is, abstractable 
thought features or thought differences. We learn what they 
convey not by apprehending their meanings on their own, but 
only by comparing partly similar, partly dissimilar, integral 
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truths and falsehoods. In both cases abstraction is possible, 
extraction impossible, and the abstracting requires noticing the 
constancy of something through ranges of variations in its settings. 


3. There is an important passage in the Politicus (277 E—278 D), 
in which the Eleatic Stranger discusses the teaching and the 
learning of letters, in order thereby to formulate a philosophical 
thesis concerning our knowledge of the elements of reality. He 
reminds his hearers of the way in which a child, who is just 
beginning to recognize certain letters in the shortest and easiest 
syllables, may still be puzzled or muddled about those same 
letters when incorporated in other syllables. For example—this 
is my example—the child may recognize and name correctly the 
letter “r’’ as this occurs in “roy” and “rat,” and yet fail to 
identify the letter “‘r” as this occurs in “cry.”’ To get him beyond 
this point, he has to be got to compare the syllables “roy” and 
“rat,” say, which he has got right, with lots and lots of other 
syllables, including “cry,” which still baffle him; thus he learns 
to recognize the letter “‘r’’ not just in one or two but in all possible 
juxtapositions with other letters where it is constant and the rest 
are varied. 

Once more Plato’s vocabulary leaves it quite open whether he 
is thinking of a child learning to read and write his characters 
or of a child learning to distinguish and label phonetic similarities 
and dissimilarities. But here Plato must be thinking of the latter 
and not of the former, since what he says would be a patent 
falsehood if he were talking about characters. For a child to 
master the character “r,”’ say, he would normally be drilled in 
writing this character down, by itself, again and again, and in 
naming the character correctly when it was pointed out to him 
by itself on paper. The character “r’”’ is a graphic atom which 
can be produced and encountered by itself. It can therefore be 
and usually is in fact learned by itself, without the confusing 
proximity of neighbors. It is just because this is not the case 
with the phonetic value of the character “‘r,”’ that is, the consonant 
“r.” that the child can master the noise difference that the 
character “‘r’’ stands for only by comparing lots of entire uttered 
syllables in which what “‘r”’ stands for is constant and all the rest 
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is varied. There is no question here of his first uttering and 
hearing the noise “r’’ by itself and then going on to collocate 
it and recognize collocations of it with other noises. For the 
character “‘r’? does not stand for a noise but only for a common 
feature of a range of otherwise different monosyllabic noises. 
Being incapable of extraction it can be learned only by abstrac- 
tion. This passage in the Poltticus is explicitly linked to the passage 
in the Theaetetus in which Plato had discussed the knowability 
of simples and complexes. This contrast of simples and complexes 
was connected with the contrast between what is expressed by 
individual words and what is expressed by complete sentences. 
So we have in this passage a good warrant for saying that Plato 
did realize that word meanings stand to sentence meanings not 
at all as characters stand to written syllables but as phonemes 
stand to uttered syllables. 

It still puzzles me why Plato did not bluntly tell us that he 
was describing not how the child learns to read and write his 
characters, but only how he learns to discriminate by ear and 
with his tongue the phonetic values of the letters of the alphabet, 
i.e., the audible vowels and consonants. Can it be that Greek 
children were introduced to writing only quite a long time after 
they had learned to distinguish and name the phonemes into 
which spoken syllables are analyzed ? 


4. In the Philebus (17 A-B), we are given another account of 
the learning of letters. Socrates, in expounding the notions of 
Peras and Apeiron, says, “Surely my meaning is made clear in the 
letters of the alphabet which you were taught as a child; so 
learn it from them. . . . Sound (phoné) which passes out through 
the mouth of each and all of us is one and yet again it is infinite 
in number. . . . And one of us is no wiser than the other for 
knowing that it is infinite or that it is one; but that which makes 
each of us a grammarian is the knowledge of the number and 
nature of sounds.” Here Socrates equates the learning of letters 
with the acquisition of phonetic expertness. Nothing whatsoever 
is said about marks inscribed on papyrus or wax tablets. A little 
later (18 B-C) Socrates credits the Egyptian wizard Theuth with 
the systematic discrimination first of the vowels from one another, 
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and then of the vowels from other vocal noises which were not 
quite vowels and yet could be sounded, that is, noises like “‘ssss”’ 
and “mmmm,” I suppose; and these, too, he discriminated from 
one another. Both these classes he discriminated from the mutes, 
that is, from most of the consonants, which he then discriminated 
from one another. He called each and all of them “letters” 
(stoicheia). Then, ‘‘Perceiving, however, that none of us could 
learn any one of them alone, by itself, without learning them 
all and considering that this was a common bond which made 
them in a way all one, he assigned to them all a single science 
(Techné) and called it grammar.” Aristotle gives a very similar 
classification in Poetics XX. 

Here too nothing is said about letters (grammata or stoicheia) 
being things written or read. They are vowels or mutes or else 
semi-vowels. Theuth had classified pronounceables, not inscrib- 
ables. So when Socrates says that Theuth perceived “that none 
of us could learn any one of them alone by itself, without learning 
them all’? he is not saying what would obviously be false, that 
a child could not learn to write and read six characters of the 
alphabet without learning to write and read the other twenty. 


He is saying what is true, that the child does not really know 
either the consonant “b” or the consonant “d” if he cannot 
inter alia distinguish by ear and tongue “bog”’ from “dog,” “‘cab” 
from ‘‘cad,” and so forth. 


5. The Cratylus is a thoroughly philological dialogue and in 
the course of it a good deal is said in several places about letters. 
On most occasions the letters are described in purely phonetic 
terms; we hear how the breath is expelled or checked in the 
pronunciation of them, what the tongue and the lips do. An 
onomatopoeic theory is built up according to which letters (gram- 
mata or stoicheta) sound like things or happenings and so qualify 
to function as their names. There is, I think, no passage in this 
dialogue in which a letter-name like “Alpha” or “Sigma” is the 
name of a character. 

In sum, then, I maintain that Plato regularly thinks of letters 
not as things written and read, but as things pronounced and 
heard. “‘Syllable”’ is, for Plato, as for Aristotle and Sextus Empir- 
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icus, a regular phonetic term, and when letters are mentioned 
in association with syllables, they are in these contexts phonetic 
elements and not characters, no matter whether they are called 
grammata or stoicheia. 


II. VERBS 


I shall now take it as established that Plato’s model of letters 
and syllables was the phonetic model. What did Plato intend to 
explicate by means of this model? I canalize my answers to this 
question through a discussion of Plato’s treatment of live verbs. 
I mean by “‘live verbs” expressions like “assassinated,” “‘believes,”’ 
and “will wake up,” not verbal nouns like “assassination,” 
“belief,” “waking,” or “wakefulness,” and not participles like 
“walking” or “bereaved.” Incidentally, it has been maintained 
that Plato, when he uses the word rhema, does not restrict himself 
to what we call verbs, like “‘assassinated’”’ and “will wake up,” 
but includes also complete predicating phrases like “assassinated 
Caesar” or “‘was a snub-nosed philosopher” or “‘believed that the 
earth is flat.’’ I think the evidence points in the other direction; 
but I do not mind. It will not matter for the points that I wish 
to make. 

Plato, in the Sophist (261 D), links what he has to say about 
verbs and nouns to what he had said about vowels and con- 
sonants; and I think, though I may be co-operating here, that 
Plato means us to liken the role of verbs in sentences to the role 
of vowels in syllables. A vowel supplies a syllable in which it 
occurs with its breath and so collects the consonants with itself 
into a unitary utterance. A verb supplies the sentence in which 
it occurs with its asserting force and so collects the nouns and 
other parts of speech with itself into the telling of a unitary 
truth or falsehood. 

For an assertion to occur there must, at the least, be someone 
or something of whom or which something is asserted, and there 
must be something which is asserted of that subject. A sentence 
conveying an assertion must, that is, marry a nominative expres- 
sion with a live verb—somewhat as in a syllable a consonant must 
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be married to a vowel. A string of nouns says nothing, nor does 
a string of verbs, nor a noun by itself or a verb by itself. Plato 
does not pause to make allowances for one-word sentences like 
“Badiz6.”’ Plato is perfectly clear that a sentence, though consist- 
ing of two or more words, says just one thing, true or false. Saying 
one thing in two words is not to be equated with mentioning- 
by-name two things. He distinguishes saying from naming in the 
Theaetetus (202) and in the Sophist (262). He sees, that is, that 
the live verb “flies” in the two-word sentence ‘““Theaetetus flies”’ 
does not do the sort of thing that the name “Theaetetus”’ does 
(for example, mention someone); it does the asserting of some- 
thing about Theaetetus without which we should not have a truth 
or falsehood about Theaetetus. Further, Plato sees that, given the 
sentence ““Theaetetus flies,’ we may replace the verb “flies” 
with some other verb, and another true or false sentence will 
result—much as the consonant “b”’ will accept the company of 
the vowel “a” or “e” or “i” or “o” or “u.” It demands vowel- 
company, but it does not demand the company of this vowel as 
against that vowel. Nouns and verbs, like consonants and vowels, 
can vary independently, but they cannot function by themselves. 
As an integral sentence is the minimum vehicle of a truth or 
falsehood, it is also the minimum expression of knowledge, belief, 
and conjecture. A noun by itself or a verb by itself does not 
convey what I know or think, any more than a consonant- 
character stands for something that I can pronounce. What I 
know or think is something sayable and not something merely 
mentionable-by-name. This is brought out in, inter alta, Socrates’ 
“dream” in the Theaetetus (202). So a live verb is an indispensable 
element in the expression of knowledge or opinion. 

I am going, somewhat arbitrarily, to split up my account of 
Plato’s treatment of verbs into five heads. 


1. Etymology. In the Cratylus Plato proffers, surely with his 
tongue in his cheek, a great number of etymological derivations 
of Greek words. It has not, I think, been noticed that, especially 
from 411 B, nearly all of the suggested root words are verbs. 
Socrates does not, unless by a hint or two (for example, in 411 C), 
avow that this is the principle of his etymologizing, though he 
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does avow that he is doing his best for the Heracleiteans. So 
Plato was toying with the idea that the original seeds of language 
were expressions for happenings, undergoings, doings, havings, 
gettings, startings, stoppings—that is, verbs. He was- perhaps 
pretending that what the Heracleitean flux theory amounted to 
is that what is real is wholly expressible by tensed verbs of 
happening, doing, and so forth. 


2. Tenses. Plato attends to the time indications of tensed verbs 
in many places (for example, Timaeus 37-38; Philebus 39-40, 59; 
Cratylus 439 D; Theaetetus 178; Sophist 262 D). In the Parmenides 
(141 D-E) he actually distinguishes eight or nine tenses in 
place of the hackneyed trinity of past, present, and future. 
Plato is now taking time very seriously. Not only the timeless is 
real (Sophist 248-249, 262 D). Not only the timeless is knowable 
(Philebus 61 D, 62 B; Theaetetus 201 B-C). It is worth noticing, 
too, that about a third of the dialectical operations in Part II 
of the Parmenides are or include operations upon temporal con- 
cepts. Pardonably, Plato is not alive to the fact that there could 
be languages in which time indications were not given by inflec- 
tions of verbs. He did not know Chinese or the stories of Damon 
Runyon. Nor does he notice that time indications can be given 
by the participles of verbs. 


3. Active and passive voices. Plato frequently, from the Euthyphro 
(10) on, contrasts potein with paschein, acting with being acted on. 
I suspect, but do not pause to argue, that when he draws this 
distinction he often has one eye on the grammatical distinction 
between a verb in the active voice and the same verb in the 
passive voice. Loving and being loved are not the same thing 
though the verbal noun “‘love”’ is the same for both. 


4. Saying. Unlike Protagoras, who had apparently distinguished 
asserting from inquiring, commanding, beseeching, and the like, 
Plato attends only to those sentences in which we assert or deny 
that something is the case, that is, to those which convey truths 
and falsehoods. A sentence expresses the termination of an inquiry. 
When we have something to state, we have terminated a stretch 
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of wondering ( Theaetetus 190 A; Sophist 262 D, 264 A). In stating 
something we combine, at the least, a verb with a noun. By the 
noun we mention some subject by name; by the verb we assert 
something about that subject. So the sentence is not just a list 
of two mentioned subjects. Statements are either assertions or 
denials, that is, either affirmative or negative (““Phasis or Apo- 
phasis,” Sophist 263 E; cf. Theaetetus 190 A). The notion of the 
verb as a copula seems to be at least nascent in Parmenides (162 A) 
where the use of desmos (bond) for the verb “to be so and so” 
echoes, I guess, the use of desmos in the Sophist (253 A) for the 
linking function of vowels in syllables. Plato saw that there begin 
with saying, as distinct from naming, both asserting and denying 
and truth and falsehood, though in the Cratylus (385 B-C) Socrates 
pretends that the parts of a true sentence must themselves be 
true. Moreover, only things said can contradict or be contradicted. 
A word could not be the contradictory of another word, though 
it might be its opposite. If I say that Socrates is not tall, I 
contradict the assertion that he is tall, but I do not assert that 
Socrates is short (Sophist 257 B). Consequently, I think, though 
I am co-operating here, that Plato realized that “not” operates 
only where live verbs are functioning. It makes its particular 
contribution to the saying-about that the verb in a sentence does, 
not to the mentioning-of-the-subject that the nominative of the 
sentence does. “‘Not’’ cannot appear, either by itself or in harness 
with another word, in a list of things. In the Sophist (237-239) 
Plato emphasizes the queer-seeming but important point that we 
cannot speak about the nonexistent, since the expression “the 
nonexistent” is debarred from being either singular or plural. 
We cannot say “‘it is so and so”’ or “they are so and so,” for “‘it” 
and “they” refer to what is and are there to be referred to, not 
to what is and are not there. There cannot be many or even 
one of what there is none of. 

In the Theaetetus Socrates’ puzzle was, How can we think what 
is not, when what we see or hear are things that are? The source 
of the trouble is this. We see and hear things, for example people. 
But what we believe are propositions about people, that is, sayables 
and not namables. Now among things, for example visible things, 
there are indeed no non-things, but among believables and 
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sayables there are things which are the right and the wrong 
things to believe and say about a given subject term. The work 
that “not”? does it can do only in collusion with a live verb or, 
more generally, with a live predicative expression that is doing 
its work in a full sentence. In the Sophist (243) Plato sees clearly 
that his perplexities about “... is not...” and “. . . does not 
exist’ are just as much perplexities about “... is...” and 
““. . « exists.” Of course “not” is not itself a verb. But what it 
means is somehow internal to what is meant by the live verb 
with which it goes. Parmenides’ trouble with ‘“‘not” derived, I 
suggest, from his assumption that “‘not” would, if admitted at 
all, have to be a component of subject-denoting expressions like 
“the not-real” or “the not-existent.”’ Plato, on my interpretation, 
rightly transfers the locus of “not” to the asserting side of 
sentences, that is, roughly, to their verbs. There are no negative 
things to make true or false assertions about, but about anything 
you please there are true or false denials to make. What I declare 
can be negative. What I mention cannot be negative or, of 
course, affirmative either. It must be singular or plural; it cannot 
be zero. 

This suggests a line of interpretation of the baffling doctrine 
of the “Greatest Kinds” in the Sophist (254 et seq.). The explicit 
object of the inquiry is to find a home for “not.” The concepts 
collected as “Greatest Kinds” are those of kinesis, stasis, being, 
identity, and otherness. Now what are these supposed to be supreme 
kinds of? They are not, I suggest, adduced as summa genera of 
namable things, that is, of the subject terms about which true 
and false assertions can be made. Instead, I suggest, they are 
summa genera of what is assertible about subject terms, that is, 
very crudely, they are basic verb forms. Kinests (which Plato, like 
Aristotle, explicitly uses for any kind of change, not only motion) 
is the generic verbal noun for all live verbs and verb inflections 
of happening, doing, beginning, stopping, and the like. Stasis is 
the verbal noun for all verbs and verb inflections of continuing 
and remaining. “Being” is the verbal noun for existing and for 
being so and so. “Identity” is the abstract noun for “‘is,”” where 
this is the “is” of identity. “Otherness” is the abstract noun for 
the verb phrase “‘is not”’ where this is the “is not”’ of nonidentity. 
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Plato’s aim is, I suggest, to show that the notion of “not’’ is, 
via the “is not” of nonidentity, internally constitutive of, without 
being equivalent to, what is asserted in assertions of all the various 
types. ““Not”’ is not an external appendage which just happens 
now and again to attach to this or that verb. It is, in different 
ways, an internal part of the force of any verb. For example, 
if Socrates is now waking up (kinesis) it follows that he is not 
still remaining asleep (stasts) and vice versa. To say something 
is to deny some other things. 

Plato’s intricate argumentation about the Greatest Kinds is 
followed immediately by his treatment of nouns and verbs. 
Having satisfied Theaetetus that any truth or falsehood must be 
about someone or something, the Stranger finds falsehood to consist 
in something being asserted about the subject other than what is 
the right thing to assert about him; that is, the crucial notion 
of otherness is brought in to mark off one assertible from another 
assertible, for example, the right one from a wrong one. The 
otherness that we heard so much of among the Greatest Kinds 
is here controlling assertibles, for example, the senses of different 
live verbs. If it is false to assert about Theaetetus that he is flying, 
then it is true to assert about him that he is not flying; and if 
it happens also to be true to assert of him that he is sitting, part 
of the force of “‘is sitting’ is “not flying.” If we discover that 
he is sitting, then we do not have to make a second discovery, 
that he is not flying. “Is not flying” is part of what “is sitting” 
says. However, I do not want to thrash out this very conjectural 
line of elucidation. But if this or something like this was in Plato’s 
mind, then he was aiming at the right target, though I think 
that he was not aiming at its bull’s-eye. 

It is worth while now to consider briefly a point which worried 
the young Russell in his Principles of Mathematics (at the end of 
Chapter IV). Russell realized, rather reluctantly, that between 
the statement “‘Brutus assassinated Caesar” and the list “Brutus, 
assassination, Caesar’”’ there was some vital difference. The first 
tells a truth or falsehood; the second tells nothing at all, though 
it mentions three things. Yet surely the verbal noun “assassina- 
tion” expresses the same concept as the verb “‘assassinated”’ and, 
if so, it ought to be able to replace the live verb in a sentence 
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salvo sensu—which it patently cannot do. This little crux is of great 
importance. For if asked “what does ‘assassinated’ mean?” or 
“what does ‘will prosecute’ mean?” we see automatically that we 
are being asked for the elucidation of the common core of all 
full sentences of the pattern “Blank assassinated Blank,” or “A 
will prosecute B.” Live verbs unmistakably advertise themselves 
as being cores cut out of full sentences. To ask what a given live 
verb means is to ask what a speaker would be saying if he said 
something with it. Live verbs are snatches from speech, that is, from 
the using of words. Live verbs could not feature in lists. They 
occur only in contexts; indeed they are the life breath of those 
contexts. This is even more obvious in Greek than in English, 
since a Greek verb indicates not only time, but also the singular- 
ness, dual-ness, or plural-ness of the subject, and the subject’s 
being the first person, second person, or third person. Very often 
a Greek verb is by itself an entire sentence. What we automatically 
see to hold of the meanings of live verbs, we can then without 
difficulty see to hold also of “and,” “‘if,” “therefore,” “‘not,”’ 
“some,” “‘any,”’ “a,” and “‘the.”’ It would be as vain an enterprise 
to try to examine the meanings of these words out of any sentence 
context as to try to examine the noise for which the character 
“b” stands, out of the phonetic context of any syllable. 

Russell was forced by this sort of consideration of the senses 
of live verbs, as opposed to the meanings of the corresponding 
verbal nouns, to realize, with Frege, that the notion of the sense 
of an integral sentence, that is, what it says, is prior to the notion 
of the senses of at least some of the words in it. To ask after the 
meaning of a live verb or of a conjunction or of “not” is to ask 
what would be being said with it, if someone did put it to work. 
It is to ask what the word contributes to the senses of the integral 
sentences in which it occurs. The sense of the sentence is not an 
amalgam of separately thinkable word meanings. The meanings 
of its live verbs and so forth are abstractable features, not 
detachable parts of the senses of the sentences in which they 
occur. To paraphrase Frege, a live verb or, more generally, a 
predicative expression, flourishes gaps or lacunae around it, 
namely, lacunae for such other expressions as would, with it, 
constitute an integral statement. These lacunae are, of course, 
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hospitable. Any expression of the right sort would be welcome. 
We could fill the lacuna in “. . . flies” or “Blank flies” with 
“‘Theaetetus” or “Plato” or “Bucephalus,” and so forth, and 
each time a significant though usually false sentence will result. 
The alternative fillings of the lacuna are, in this way, substitutable 
for one another; and the lacuna can be called, therefore, a 
“substitution-place.” What the verb contributes to the sentence 
‘Plato flies” it contributes to the sentence ““Bucephalus flies” — 
but “Blank flies” says, as yet, nothing, and a fortiori just “flies” 
says nothing. Nor, of course, does it name anything or anyone. 
Now Plato, though he is, I maintain, very clear about the 
saying function of verbs and clear that this function is quite 
different from the naming function of nouns, says not a word 
about Russell’s special problem: just how is the sense of a live 
verb different from the meaning of the corresponding verbal noun, 
for example, how is the sense of “Blank assassinated Blank” 
different from the meaning of “assassination”? There is, how- 
ever, one fact, besides the a priori probabilities, which makes me 
think that Plato had seriously considered this question or part 
of it. The second part of the Parmenides is an entirely abstract 


discussion in which hardly a single concrete or even specific word 
is used. About a third of the dialectical operations are operations 
upon temporal concepts. Yet, with the exception of ousia, hardly 
a single verbal noun is employed. Abstract nouns in general are 
also pretty rare, but there are three or four stretches of the 
discussion in which Plato is quite lavish with such terms as 
“equality,” “similarity,” “smallness,” and so on. But verbal 
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nouns like “motion,” “rest,’’ “‘alteration,’’ “‘termination,” “be- 
coming,” and “cessation” virtually do not occur. This is refresh- 
ingly unlike the discussion of the Greatest Kinds in the Sophist, 
in which the reader is presented with a stodgy pudding of verbal 
and other abstract nouns, together with opaque metaphors like 
“participate,” “merge,” “‘blend,” and “pervade,” with nothing 
to indicate whether we are to translate these culinary metaphors 
(1) in terms of “ingredient” and “compound” or (2) in terms 
of “if” and “therefore,” that is, whether they stand for (1) 
relations between what can be named or (2) connections between 
what can be said. In the second part of the Parmenides we get 
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instead of verbal nouns, such as “motion,” “continuance,” 
“alteration,” “cessation,” and so forth, integral sentences and 
clauses the live verbs of which are such verbs as ‘‘moves,”’ “‘alters,”’ 
“began,” “will cease,” and the like. Apparently Plato was now, 
for some reason, deliberately abstaining from using verbal nouns, 
as if he thought, as he would have been right to think, that there 
are important things which operations with live verbs display 
which verbal nouns would conceal. But what? 


> 


5. Implications. Implications hold only between assertibles. “If” 
and “‘therefore”’ link sentences, not names. Where “‘if”’ or “‘there- 
fore” occurs, there at least two verbs occur. Old Parmenides in 
the Parmenides (136 A-C), repeatedly states the program of looking 
to see what must be the case, if something else is the case, or 
what has got to go with what, or what follows from what. All 
the subsequent dialectical operations are derivations, legitimate 
or illegitimate, of consequents from antecedents. Now it is an 
obvious point that the formulation of antecedents and consequents 
involves the production of integral sentences or clauses incor- 
porating, necessarily, live verbs. But there is a further point, not 
so obvious, and presumably not noticed at all by Plato. Take 
the implication “If Plato is the uncle of Speusippus, then Plato 
is the brother of one of Speusippus’ parents.” Clearly this im- 
plication holds good if for “Plato” we substitute “Robinson” 
or “Voltaire” and if for “Speusippus” we substitute “Brutus” 
or “Trotsky.” The implication is quite indifferent to whom in 
particular the antecedent and the consequent are about. But it 
is not at all indifferent to what is said about them. We cannot 
salva implicatione substitute “is the employer of” for “‘is the uncle 
of,” or substitute “is the neighbor of” for “is the brother of.” 
Implications are the gift not of the subject terms of sentences, 
but of their asserting or denying bits, namely their verbs or more 
generally their predicative expressions. Hence, when formal logic 
begins, expressions like ““Plato”’ and “‘Speusippus”’ are algebraized 
away, that is, they are replaced by “a” and “‘b.” But the verbs 
or predicate expressions are not algebraized away, nor are the 
words “not,” “‘all,” “some,” “if,” “‘and,’’ and so forth. I think 
Plato realized that implication, like negation and contradiction, 
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lives only where saying lives, and therefore where live verbs live. 
I do not think that he had any idea how to detach what implica- 
tions are indifferent to from what they are not indifferent to. 
Algebra did not yet exist. 


6. Conclusion. Plato in his late dialogues was concerned with 
some of the same cardinal problems as those which exercised 
Frege and the young Russell, problems, namely, about the relations 
between naming and saying; between the meanings of words and 
the senses of sentences; about the composition of truths and 
falsehoods; about the role of “‘not’’; about the difference between 
contradictories and opposites; and in the end, I think, about 
what is expressed by “if” and “therefore.’’ His admirable model, 
which Frege lacked, of the phonetic elements in syllables enabled 
Plato to explain more lucidly than Frege the notion of the in- 
dependent-variability-without-separability of the meanings of the 
parts of sentences. On the other hand, lacking the apparatus of 
algebra, he was nowhere near abreast of Frege’s and Russell’s 
symbolization of substitution places. Plato could not extract impli- 
cations from their particular contexts or therefore codify impli- 
cation patterns. A blackboard would have been of no use to him. 

Plato says nothing about the bearings of the alphabet model 
on the Theory of Forms, or of the Theory of Forms on the 
alphabet model. So I shall not say much. If the Theory of Forms 
had maintained or entailed that Forms are just subject terms 
of a superior sort, that is, just eminent namables, then this theory 
could contribute nothing to Plato’s new question, What does a 
sentence convey besides what its subject name mentions? But if 
the theory of Forms had been meant or half-meant to explain 
the contributions of live predicates, including tensed verbs, to 
truths and falsehoods about mentioned subjects, then in his 
operations with the model of letters and syllables, Plato has 
raised to maturity things which, in his Theory of Forms, had been 
only embryonic. To his terminal questions about the composition 
of logoi and, therewith, about the roles of live, tensed verbs, the 
Theory of Forms was either quite irrelevant, or else quite inade- 
quate. 
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THE ONTOLOGICAL ARGUMENT REVISITED 


HE ontological argument has often been criticized on the 
grounds that it mistakenly supposes “‘exists” to be a pred- 
icate. I am going to argue (1) that the way in which this 
criticism is usually presented is faulty, (2) that these faults result 
from overlooking certain basic features of the concept of existence, 
and (3) that when these features are fully taken into account, 
new and sounder reasons can be given for denying that “exists” 
is a predicate and for rejecting the ontological argument. In the 
first section I shall present the traditional kind of criticism in 
what I take to be its strongest form; in the second, I shall try 
to show that it does not hold up; in the third I shall attempt 
to enrich it so as to avoid those defects. 


I 


Undoubtedly the ontological argument does depend on using 


“exists” as a predicate. 


. each time I happen to think of a first and sovereign being, and 
to draw, so to speak, the idea of him from the store house of the mind, 
I am necessitated to attribute to him all kinds of perfections, though 
I may not then enumerate them all, nor think of each of them in 
particular. And this necessity is sufficient, as soon as I discover that 
existence is a perfection, to cause me to infer the existence of this first 
and sovereign being: just as it is not necessary that I should ever 
imagine any triangle, but whenever I am desirous of considering a 
rectilineal figure composed of only three angles, it is absolutely 


1 It may be helpful to relate this essay to Professor Norman Malcolm’s 
very interesting article, ‘“Anselm’s Ontological Arguments,”’ which recently 
appeared in the Review (LXIX, 1960, 41-62). There Malcolm distinguishes 
two different arguments in Anselm’s Proslogion. My treatment of Anselm is 
restricted to what Malcolm calls the first argument, and is concerned with 
the sort of considerations which are commonly used in rejecting it. About 
what Malcolm calls the second argument, I have nothing to say in this essay. 
My opinion is that the second argument is ultimately dependent on the first, 
but that is a long story. 
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necessary to attribute those properties to it from which it is correctly 
inferred that its three angles are not greater than two right angles. . .? 


It is clear that Descartes is assuming a logical parallel between 
“A triangle has angles equal to two right angles” and “‘A perfect 
being exists.”’? There is no conceivable alternative to the former, 
because having its angles equal to two right angles is part of 
what we mean by a triangle, or at least follows from part of 
what we mean by a triangle. Likewise there is no conceivable 
alternative to predicating “exists” of a perfect being, since 
existing is part of what we mean by a perfect being (existence 
is a perfection). In both cases we simply attribute to the entity 
one of the properties which serve as a necessary condition of its 
being the thing it is. Without this logical parallel the principle 
from which Descartes starts—“. . . because I can draw from my 
thought the idea of an object, it follows that all I clearly and 
distinctly apprehend to pertain to this object, does in truth 
belong to it’ “—would have no application to the existence of God. 

What reasons are there to deny that “exists” is a predicate? 
Where the support for this denial goes beyond pious asseveration, 
which is less often than one would like to think, it usually takes 
the form of pointing out logical differences between admitted 
subject-predicate statements and statements which differ from 
these only in the substitution of “exists’’ for the predicate. But 
it is never shown that these differences are such as to prevent 
“exists” from being a predicate, rather than making it a very 
special sort of predicate, as a stubborn Cartesian might insist. 
After all, there are very great logical differences between admitted 
subject-predicate statements, too. To remedy this deficiency, it 
is necessary to exhibit the nature of predication. Until we have 


*R. Descartes, Meditation V, trans. J. Veitch (La Salle, Illinois, 1937), 
pp. 79-80. Italics mine. 

8 Of course it may be doubted that the former is logically necessary, or at 
least that “‘the predicate is contained in the subject.” But since we are not 
at present concerned with mathematics, we can ignore this. It is enough that 
Descartes treats this statement as if the predicate were contained in the subject. 

* Ibid., p. 77. 

5 For a good example of this, see G. E. Moore, “Is Existence a Predicate ?,”’ 
Proceedings of the Aristotelian Society, supp. vol. XV (1936). Reprinted in 
A. Flew (ed.), Logic and Language (Second Series; Oxford, 1953). 
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made explicit what it is to predicate, we are not likely to determine 
conclusively whether or not a given term is capable of being 
predicated. Now without going beyond the orbit of the traditional 
critique, I want to try to give it a stronger and more fundamental 
formulation than it usually receives. Only when the traditional 
criticism is stated in the strongest possible form will its basic 
defects be seen clearly. 

I am incapable of giving, nor is it necessary for my purpose 
to give, an exhaustive analysis of predication. It will suffice to 
bring out one of its essential features. Before we can attach any 
predicate to anything (“round,” “heavy,” “in my pocket,” 
“belongs to Jones,” “difficult to understand”), we must pre- 
suppose that it exists. If we were not making that assumption 
we could not even raise the question whether a given predicate 
attaches to it. To predicate sweetness of the pie in the oven 
without presupposing that there is a pie in the oven would be 
as self-defeating as asking you to take the pie out of the oven, 
or asking you whether the pie in the oven is done, without that 
supposition. But we must put this point carefully. I can decettfully 
say that the pie in the oven is sweet, knowing all along that there 
is no pie in the oven, just as I can deceitfully ask you to take 
it out, knowing there is none. Still, there is an important sense 
in which I am, even here, presupposing that there is a pie in 
the oven. This sense can be brought out as follows: one (logically) 
could not openly admit that a does not exist (or doubt, wonder, 
or express ignorance about whether a exists) and still predicate 
P of a. This would be logically impossible simply because in the 
face of this admission we would not (could not) interpret what 
the speaker says as predicating P of a. ‘There is no pie in the 
oven, and the pie in the oven is sweet” cannot be used to make 
a predication, though it might be used to propound a riddle, 
be ironical, or test one’s voice. 

On this basis it is easy to show that “exists”? cannot be a 
predicate. If the existence of the subject must be presupposed 
before we can set about attaching (withholding, wondering 
whether to attach) any predicate to (from) it, we will always be 
too late either to apply or to withhold a predicate of existence. 
The application of such a predicate would simply repeat the 
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preliminary conditions for any predication. (Compare “I am 
speaking,” “You are being spoken to.”’) And the denial of such 
a predicate would contradict the essential conditions of any 
predication. (Compare “I am not speaking,” “You are not being 
spoken to.”) In other words, on the predicative interpretation, 
any positive existential statement, for example, “A perfect tennis 
player exists,’ would be trivial. Since I must already have settled 
(or pretend to have settled) the existence of a perfect tennis player 
before I can say anything about him, going on to say that he 
exists would just be going over something which had already 
been completed behind the scenes. But obviously such an assertion 
is not trivial; it constitutes a substantive claim, whereas any 
negative existential (“A perfect tennis player does not exist’”’) on 
the predicative interpretation would be self-defeating. If I first 
presuppose that a perfect tennis player exists and then go ahead 
to deny existence, I am taking away with one hand what was 
offered with the other. I am destroying an essential condition 
of what I set out to say. And equally obviously, not all negative 
existentials are self-defeating. We do sometimes succeed in 
denying the existence of something.® 

The application of all this to the ontological argument is 
obvious. Descartes can get from the principle “‘Perfection implies 
existence” or “Existence is a perfection’ to the conclusion he 
wants, “A perfect being exists,” only by using that principle to 
show that existence must be predicated of a perfect being. But 
we can predicate, or refuse to predicate, anything of a perfect 
being, only if we purport to have already settled that there is 
a perfect being. However true it may be that being unmarried 
is contained in the notion of bachelorhood, I cannot conclude 
that it is necessarily true that the bachelor next door is unmarried, 
unless I have been assured that there is a bachelor next door. 


® This argument has been presented by several recent writers, but without 
clearly exhibiting its dependence on the nature of predication. See C. D. Broad, 
Religion, Philosophy, and Psychical Research (London, 1953), pp. 182-183; John 
Wisdom, Interpretation and Analysis (London, 1931), p. 62; A. J. Ayer, Language, 
Truth, and Logic (2nd ed.; London, 1947), p. 43- 
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II 


It is my contention that this line of criticism is vitiated by the 
neglect of important distinctions. The heart of the argument, let 
us remember, was the claim that any attempted predication of 
existence where positive would be trivial, and where negative 
would be self-defeating. I now wish to show that this is not always 
so. But first a note on procedure. It should be clear from the 
above that I side with Strawson against Russell in denying that 
“The P is Q” can be accurately translated by ““There is one and 
only one x which is P, and anything which is P is Q”’; the reason 
being that the former presupposes the first conjunct of the latter 
rather than explicitly asserts it. Nevertheless the triviality of (1A) 
“The P exists” can be most clearly exhibited by making the 
presupposition explicit and showing the redundancy of (2A) 
“There is one and only one P and it exists.”’ And it would be true 
to say that the triviality of (1A) rests on the redundancy of (2A). 
In the same way the self-defeating character of (1B) “The P 
does not exist” could be said to rest on the contradictoriness of 
(2B) “There is one and only one P, and it does not exist.” Since 
these more explicit models reveal more sharply the logical 
features in which we are interested, it will be more convenient, 
and perfectly harmless, to work with them, even if they are not 
strict synonyms of the ones in which we are ultimately interested. 


A. My contention is that 2A-form statements are not always 
redundant, and that 2B-form statements are not always self- 
contradictory. To an ear dulled by the habitual blurring of 
distinctions in philosophical discourse, this may seem outrageous. 
But in fact plainly substantive statements of this form occur fairly 
often. 


(A) There are centaurs in Greek mythology, but no such 
creatures exist. 


(B) In many old legends there is a British king named 


Arthur who leads the British against the Saxons, and, 
according to some scholars, he really existed. 


Lest it should be supposed that such statements depend on a 
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difference in meaning between “there is” and “exists,’’ consider 
other examples which do not exhibit this terminological shift. 


(C) That ghost exists only in your imagination. (It does not 
really exist.) 


(D) Perfectly unselfish people exist only in literature. (No 
such people really exist.)? 


In citing these sentences as counter-instances, I am so construing 
them that the phrases “in Greek mythology,” “in literature,” “in 
your imagination,” and so forth, modify “there is” and “exists,” 
thereby specifying what sort of existence is being asserted. On 
this interpretation, in uttering one of these sentences, one would 
be asserting that something has one mode of existence, and then 
denying that the same thing has another mode of existence. But 
this interpretation may be questioned. Why not read (A) like 
“There are kangaroos in Australia, but kangaroos do not exist 
in South America.” No one would claim the latter to be of the 
2B form. The prepositional phrases plainly belong with the 
specification of what is said to exist. It is kangaroos in Australia 
which we are saying there are, kangaroos in South America which 
we are saying there are not. Kangaroos iiberhaupt are not in the 
picture at all. If we adopt this sort of interpretation for our 
examples, they do no damage to the standard argument. Once 
we fully specify what is claimed to exist in each clause, it is plain 
that we are not really asserting and denying existence of the same 
thing. 

But this alternative interpretation will not hold water. On this 
interpretation there is one and only one mode of existence, which 
things can be said to have in various places—Australia, Tahiti, 


7 In treating these sentences as of the same form as 2A and 2B, I am taking 
“there is’’ and “‘exists’’ to be roughly synonymous, wherever grammar allows 
the use of either. And the “one and only one”’ qualifier is not important for 
the present problem. Hence all the following sorts of statements can be counted 
as of the same form as 2B (and parallels could easily be constructed for 2A): 


There are P’s but they do not exist 
but they do not exist 
A P exists but it does not exist 
There is an x named ““P” ., but it does not exist 
That P exists but it does not exist 
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or the Milky Way. But once we stretch the notion of place to 
include fiction, mythology, imagination, and the real world, it 
becomes very unclear what could be meant by the existence 
which could indifferently be exercised in these locales. We can 
understand one sort of existence being possessed either in Australia 
or Greenland, but that is because we are holding it constant to, 
say, real as opposed to fictional existence. Vary that, too, and 
with what are we left? I can say “There (really) is a key to this 
box” without saying where the key is, and I have told you 
something, though perhaps you would like to have fuller in- 
formation. But if I say “Sea serpents exist,” and leave it open 
whether I mean in mythology, in literature, in reality, or in my 
imagination, what have I told you? Have I excluded anything? 
Can I conceive of anything which would not exist in at least 
one of these “places’’ ? It seems that I must, implicitly or explicitly, 
add one of these qualifications in order to get any assertion at 
all. This means that “in literature,” “in reality,” and so forth, 
are not independent of “exists” in the way “in my pocket” and 
“in Labrador” are. (This is the justification for denying that 
existence is a genus. To assign something to a genus without 


giving its species is to give real, though relatively abstract, 
information. The generic term stands on its own feet predicatively, 
whereas, as we have just seen, we must have in mind some specific 
mode of existence in order to get an assertion.) The supposition 
that “There are centaurs in Greek mythology, but they do not 
exist in reality” is properly analyzed as “‘(Ax) (x is a centaur 


in Greek mythology) and ~ (ax) (x is a centaur in reality),” 
breaks down through inability to give any interpretation to “d” 
which is common to both these occurrences. 

Hence the standard argument against treating “exists” as a 
predicate collapses. If I can say, without redundancy, “There 
is in many old legends a British King named Arthur who fought 
against the Saxons, and the evidence is that he really existed,” 
it would seem that I can just as well set up a subject on the 
presupposition of the first conjunct, and then, without triviality, 
predicate real existence of this subject. And if I can, without 
contradiction, say ‘““There are centaurs in Greek mythology, but 
centaurs do not really exist,” it would seem that I can presuppose 
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the first conjunct in setting up legendary centaurs as subjects 
of predication, and then, without self-stultification, deny that the 
predicate of real existence attaches to these subjects. The way 
is then open to regarding “Kine Arthur really existed” and 
“Centaurs do not really exist” 2s subject-predicate statements. 
We can use one mode of exisirnce to set up the subject, and 
another mode of existence as the predicate. At least, once we 
recognize diverse modes ::i existence, the standard arguments are 
powerless to prevent thus. 

And this means that the ontological argument has not finally 
been disposed of. Granted different modes of existence, we can 
restate the argument in a form which is not open to the standard 
objections. We can get our subject of predication by presupposing 
the existence of a perfect being in some nonreal mode, where 
the existence is obvious. Then we can argue that an analysis of 
this being shows that it possesses the characteristic of real existence. 

It is interesting that St. Anselm’s version of the ontological 
argument (in his Proslogium) is explicitly in this form. The dif- 
ference between Anselm and Descartes in this regard has been 
too little remarked. Instead of saying, with Descartes, that exist- 


ence is contained in the idea of a perfect being, Anselm speaks 
of a being than which nothing greater can be conceived, which 
he initially supposes to have a certain kind of existence—existence 
in the understanding. He takes considerable pains to justify this 
presupposition. 


. . . the fool hath said in his heart, there is no God (Psalms xiv. 1). 
But, at any rate, this very fool, when he hears of this being of which 
I speak—a being than which nothing greater can be conceived— 
understands what he hears, and what he understands is in his under- 
standing; . . . . Hence even the fool is convinced that something exists 
in the understanding, at least, than which nothing greater can be 
conceived. For, when he hears of this, he understands it. And whatever 
is understood, exists in the understanding. 


He can then raise the question of what can (or must) be attributed 
to this being; the argument is, of course, that real existence must, 
on pain of contradiction, be attributed to it. 


And assuredly that, than which nothing greater can be conceived, 
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cannot exist in the understanding alone. For, suppose it exists in the 
understanding alone: then it can be conceived to exist in reality; 
which is greater. 

Therefore, if that, than which nothing greater can be conceived, 
exists in the understanding alone, the very being, than which nothing 
greater can be conceived, is one, than which a greater can be 
conceived. But obviously this is impossible.* 


In this form the argument has recognized the principle that all 
predication presupposes the existence of a subject, and so is not 
subject to any attack based on this principle. 

And yet we know something must be wrong. Else the perfect 
island, et al., return to haunt (or enchant) us. 


B. Before giving my diagnosis I must take notice of a protest 
which, if heeded, would obviate the need for one. It may take 
many forms: “Being in literature is not existing in any sense.” 
“* ‘Existing in legend’ is just a way of talking about what people 
say when they repeat legends.” “Since ‘existing in the under- 
standing’ is just a misleading reformulation of ‘have an idea of,’ 
Anselm is not really different from Descartes.”’ 


So far as these protests simply amount to an exclusion of such 
phrases as “exists in your imagination” (perhaps on the grounds 
that only real existence is real existence), they can be safely 
ignored. But a more serious thesis may be concealed therein. It 
may be claimed that all other types of existence can be reduced 
to real existence, that we could say everything we ever want to 
say without employing such phrases. For example, instead of 


” 


saying “There are centaurs in Greek mythology,” we could do 
the same job by saying “In the recitation of their myths the 
ancient Greeks used a word or phrase synonymous with ‘centaur.’ ” 
Similarly, ““There were three flying saucers in my dream”’ can 
be replaced by “I dreamed about three flying saucers,” or “In 
my dream it was as if I were seeing three flying saucers”; and 
“That ghost exists only in your imagination” becomes “You are 
just imagining a ghost.” Similarly, ““The perfect being exists in 
the understanding”’ will, when fumigated, become “We can form 
a concept of a perfect being,” which may in turn be transformed 


8 St. Anselm, Proslogium, trans. by S. N. Deane (Chicago, 1939), ch. 1. 
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into ““We can learn how to use the phrase ‘perfect being.’ ” In 
these replacements the only sort of existence which is asserted 
or presupposed is real existence. 

Doubts could be expressed as to the feasibility of such a general 
reduction. For example, in “You are just imagining a ghost,” 
is “‘a ghost” a referring phrase? And if it is, are we presupposing 
a nonreal mode of existence for a ghost? But even granted that 
it could be carried through, what bearing would it have on our 
present problem? Well, in a language which is stripped down 
in this way, the standard argument against the possibility of 
predicating existence would hold good, and for that reason the 
ontological argument could not be given a valid formulation in 
such a language. But that falls short of showing that in language 
as we have it the argument collapses. I am sure Anselm would 
be willing to settle for the validity of his argument in ordinary 
medieval Latin. But, says the reconstructionist, the languages are 
different only in form, not in content. This follows from the 
premise that everything sayable in the one is equally sayable in 
the other. Hence the fact that existence cannot be a predicate 
in the revised language shows that, despite appearances, it cannot 
be a predicate in ordinary language either. But there are two 
difficulties with this. (1) How do we know which way to read 
the equivalence? What if Anselm said, “The fact that existence 
can be used as a predicate in ordinary language shows that, 
despite appearances, it can be so used in the revised language”’? 
(2) We have not explored all the complications involved in the 
claim that in each of the above pairs the one sentence can be 
used to say just what is said by the other. Once Anselm saw that 
in the second language he could not say that the most perfect 
being necessarily exists, he would have second thoughts about 
his admission that the two are equally rich. More generally, 
whenever any translation gets rid of some supposed metaphysical 
presupposition or implication, but otherwise preserves the mean- 
ing of the original, those who want to preserve this metaphysical 
concomitant, once they see what is going on, will refuse to admit 
the accuracy of the translation. But it is just such folk for whom 
the translation is designed. (Compare translating “Courage is a 
virtue” into ““Anyone who is courageous is virtuous,” in order 
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to get rid of universals; or “The fact that he took bribes is well 
known” into ‘“‘Many people knew that he took bribes,” in order 
to get rid of facts.) 

These are special cases of ills which are endemic to reduction- 
ism. The apparent use of “exists” as a predicate, and its most 
famous offspring, the ontological argument, arose in language as 
we actually have it. It is in the course of using that language 
that we have fallen under the spell of this argument. The spell 
will not be broken by showing that the incantations could not 
be intoned in another language, however akin it may be in other 
respects. So long as we are under the spell, the fact that it gives 
no place to those incantations shows that it is not close enough. 
What we must do is to discover what, if anything, there is in 
language as we use it that prevents the use of “exists” as a 
predicate (and spikes the ontological argument). If that cannot 
be done, then the proposed revision is invalid as well as inept. 
If using “‘exists’”” as a predicate is possible in ordinary language, 
then any language in which this is not possible is not equivalent.® 


Ill 


What is wrong with predicating real existence of a perfect being 
which exists in the understanding? There are many predications 
which are plainly all right here. We can say of this being that 
it is infinite, wise, just, merciful, all-knowing, and so forth. But 
when we add “and really exists,” something jars us; we are 
seized with logical vertigo. This, we want to say, is different. But 
can this feeling be justified? What is so different about it? Well, 
in all the other cases, we remained within the sphere of ideas 
or concepts, but when real existence is asserted we step outside 


® If it could be shown that the rules of ordinary language are inconsistent 
on this point, that would alter the situation. In that case these rules would 
have to be altered in some way. But no one has shown that a reduction of 
fictional to real existence is needed to avoid inconsistency, or even un- 
intelligibility. No one has shown that employing “‘exists’”? as we ordinarily 
do leads us into contradictions. The virtues which could be plausibly claimed 
for the reduction would be, rather, economy and the avoidance of possible 
confusions. 
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that sphere, and this cannot be done solely from an examination 
of its contents. We must look outside and see what is there. 
Dissection of what is in the understanding can never tell us what 
is in the real world, any more than analysis of my dreams will 
ever tell me which of their contents, if any, faithfully represent 
real objects (at least not without some dream theory which is 
itself partly based on evidence concerning real things), or any 
more than any literary analysis of the character of Achilles in 
the Iliad can determine whether this is a historical figure. To do 
this would mean lifting ourselves by our bootstraps, or unlocking 
a door by staring at the lock. 

But, comes the inevitable rejoinder, this case is different. In 
general it is true that one cannot show that x really exists simply 
by analyzing its existence in the understanding. But here is the 
one case where this is possible. Here the nature of the being in 
the understanding is of such ontological richness as to burst its 
bonds; its inherent expansive power impels it across the boundary 
into real existence. 

These metaphors get us nowhere. We cannot cross the border 
without a passport which has been approved on the other side, 


but a rocket can, with luck, burst into outer space on the strength 
of energy developed within the earth’s atmosphere. And so it goes. 
Which of these metaphors is the more illuminating? Is deciding 
whether an envisaged being really exists more like applying for 
a passport or rocketing into space? Evidently we need a more 
literal characterization of the situation. Here is such a characteri- 
zation. 


A. Earlier we saw that an existential statement has the func- 
tion of setting up a subject for predication. Now that we have 
recognized different modes of existence we can add a further 
stipulation: the kind of existence which is being stated will place 
limits on the sorts of predication that can be made with respect 
to that subject, that is, on the logical status of statements which 
can be made about it. A few examples should make this clear. 

1. As I come into the house, I hear my wife wao0, unbeknownst 
to me, is reading a story to some children, say, ““The cookies in 
the pantry are delicious.” Being hungry, I go to the pantry, but 
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am disappointed to find the cookies there stale and tasteless, 
whereupon I upbraid my wife for deception. 

2. In a discussion of Dostoevski’s The Brothers Karamazov in 
which undue emphasis was being given to Dmitri and Alyosha, 
someone might say, “After all, old man Karamazov had three 
sons.” An unlettered youth who had just come into the group 
might ask, “Are any of them still living?” 

3. A physics student tells me that the electrons of which my 
desk is composed are moving around with great speed. When 
I ask him how powerful a microscope would be needed to see 
them, he replies that they cannot be seen through any existing 
microscope, nor would he expect to see them through any 
microscope, no matter how powerful, whereupon I accuse him 
of talking nonsense. 

In these cases a subject-predicate statement was misunderstood 
because of a misapprehension as to the kind of existence being 
presupposed. Under this misapprehension the hearers took the 
statements to have a kind of logical status they lacked. In partic- 
ular, the statements were misinterpreted as to their implications, 
theoretical or practical. The statements were mistakenly supposed 
to have the following implications: 


1. A hungry man who wants good cookies would be well 
advised to go into the pantry. 

. Either the sons of Karamazov are still living, or they have 
died since the time under discussion. 

. If one could achieve sufficient power of magnification, he 
could see the ultimate particles of which this desk is 
composed. 


A mistake was also made concerning the considerations and 
procedures relevant to supporting or attacking the statements: 


1. Examination of the contents of the pantry. 
2. Questioning of elderly citizens in the neighborhood or 
friends of the family. Consultation of official records. 
. Scanning the desk through the highest-power microscope 
available. | 


Generalizing from these cases, we can say that the kind of 
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considerations which are relevantly adduced in defending or 
attacking a subject-predicate statement, and the sorts of im- 
plications which can be drawn from it, are a function (in part) 
of the kind of existence presupposed. Presuppose that there were 
three flying saucers in my dream, and nothing tells for or against 
any statement about these three objects except my (sincere) 
report. But presuppose that there really were three flying saucers 
over the Grand Canyon yesterday, and now the testimony of 
others, consideration of laws of aerodynamics, and so forth, 
become relevant to the evaluation of statements about them. 
Presuppose that there was a King of the Round Table in legend, 
and all sorts of statements about him can be conclusively 
established by an examination of documents like Morte d’ Arthur, 
without looking into their historical accuracy. But presuppose 
that there was a real historical king who had such a court, and 
much more is needed. Whether or not the statement ““That ghost 
is in the house again” implies that abnormal phenomena are to 
be expected in the house in the immediate future depends on 
whether the assumption on which that statement rests is that a 
certain ghost exists in your imagination, or that a certain ghost 


really exists. ““The men from Mars are approaching Plainfield, 
New Jersey” implies that Plainfield, New Jersey is in imminent 
danger only if real existence has been presupposed for men from 
Mars. 


Note that in general it is the logical status of the predication 
which is delimited, not the possible predicates themselves. In 
general anything that can be said of a real man can be said of 
a legendary, fictional, or imaginary man. It is what gets said in 
applying any predicate which will differ in the way specified 
above. 

Thus an existential statement determines a logical framework 
within which predications can be made of what has been said 
to exist. It can be construed as a license to make certain sorts 
of subject-predicate statements, and not others. In fact we might 
take the determination of such logical frameworks as a principle 
of differentation for modes of existence. If the same logical status 
is conferred, then there is only one mode of existence in question. 
It is on this kind of ground that we might refuse to distinguish 
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between existing in the understanding and existing in the mind, 
or between the mode of existence involved in existing in Australia 
and existing in South America, while insisting on a distinction 
between either of the first pair and either of the second. 

One more step is needed before we can return, sufficiently 
girded, to the ontological argument. An existential statement has 
the same sorts of implications as the subject-predicate statements 
it licenses and to that extent falls within the logical framework 
it determines. This principle might be defended by saying that 
a licensing bureau cannot authorize anyone to do anything it 
does not have the authority to do, but this would be riding the 
metaphor too hard, or else regressing to the scholastic principle 
“The cause must contain at least as much perfection as the 
effect.” A more sober defense would run like this. It seems that 
an existential statement not only permits a certain kind of 
subject-predicate statement but also guarantees that there will be 
true statements of that kind. To say that there really are sea 
serpents is to imply that there are true statements of the form 
“Sea serpents are .. .”” which have the logical status of statements 
about physical objects. To say that there are P’s is to imply that 


something can be truly said about them. This entailment can be 
brought out by considering the logical oddity of the following 
dialogue. 


A. There are a lot of bones six feet under my back yard. 

B. Well, what about them? 

A. Nothing. They are just there, that’s all. 

B. You mean you haven’t looked at any of them yet? 

A. No. It’s not that I haven’t found out anything about them 
yet. There is nothing to find out, except that they are there. 


Why is this? Why do we refuse to admit the possibility that 
there are things about which nothing can be truly (synthetically) 
predicated? Perhaps it is because a referring expression is used 
to direct attention to something which goes beyond the character- 
istics connoted by the expression. If nothing could be said of the 
bones under my back yard other than that they are bones under 
my back yard, there would be no distinctive use for a referring 
expression here or for the subject-predicate form within which 
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it gets its use. There would be no point in distinguishing between 
“the bones under my back yard” and “bone under my back 
yard.” The point in talking about things which are bones under 
my back yard is that each of those things possesses characteristics 
other than those connoted by the descriptive phrase used to 
refer to it. The very concept of a thing (and of its linguistic 
correlates, the referring expression and the subject-predicate 
sentence) requires such an overplus. 


B. Now we can return to the ontological argument in its 
Anselmian form. Anselm escapes the standard criticism by pre- 
supposing existence in the understanding so as to get a subject 
of which he can show real existence to be necessarily predicated. 
But an equally unhappy fate awaits him. The statement which 
he is claiming to be necessarily true is a statement about a being 
in the understanding, and as such exhibits the logical features 
of statements based on a presupposition of mental existence. 
Among these features are: (1) It can be conclusively tested, if 
at all, by reflection. The person in whose understanding a certain 
being exists has only to reflect, to ask himself what he means 
by a certain term, in order to determine whether or not any 
statement about that being is true. A simple and instantaneous 
self-question is all that is needed to enable me to state with 
complete assurance that the girl of my dreams has eyes of blue. 
Nothing could possibly shake that assurance. (2) Existence in the 
understanding shares with other nonreal modes of existence the 
following features. For each existent in some nonreal mode, we 
can specify two sorts of real existents. First, there is some real 
existent of a given sort, which is always of the same sort for a 
given nonreal mode, the existence of which is entailed by the 
nonreal existence of the thing in question. Whenever something 
exists in my dreams, there must be a real conscious dream state; 
whenever something exists in legend or myth, there are real 
activities of repeating, hearing, thinking about the legends and 
myths in question; whenever something exists in my under- 
standing, there are real thoughts, ideas, images, and so forth, in 
my mind which would ordinarily be said to be about this thing, 
perhaps real dispositions to behave in certain ways toward things 
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of this kind; and so forth. It is this entailment which lends 
plausibility to the project of reducing all other modes of existence 
to real existence. Let us call such a real existent the real correlate 
of a nonreal existent. Second, we can specify something which 
really exists and has all the characteristics (excluding existence, 
if that exclusion is necessary) of the nonreal existent. Let us call 
this the real archetype of the nonreal existent. Thus the real arche- 
type of a mountain in my dream would be a real mountain of 
the same size, shape, and so forth; the real archetype of Ivanhoe 
would be a Saxon nobleman of the twelfth century who did 
(some of) the things with which this character in Scott’s novel 
was credited. 

Now it seems to be a defining feature of all nonreal modes 
of existence that any statement about something which exists in 
such a mode will have no implications with respect to real things, 
except for its real correlate and any implications that might have. 
In particular it has no implications concerning the real archetype. 
This latter is an essential feature of the concept of different modes 
of existence. If the existence of something in one mode should 
imply its existence in another mode, the distinction between these 
two modes would crumble. To say that (the legendary) King 
Arthur won twelve battles implies nothing about the political or 
military fortunes of the past, or about historical records of the 
present and future, except that certain unspecified individuals 
have said and heard such things in legend-reciting contexts. To 
say that the mountains in my dream had very sharp peaks has 
no geographical implications; it is of significance not to the 
map-maker but to the psychoanalyst. Likewise any statement 
which attaches a predicate to something which exists in my 
understanding can have no implications for the real world except 
for the fact that I have, or have had, certain thoughts. 

This means that if ““The being than which nothing greater can 
be conceived exists in reality” is to be interpreted as the attribu- 
tion of a predicate to a being in the understanding, it can have 
no implications with respect to the real world other than the fact 
that Anselm, or whoever else forms this concept, had a certain 
idea in his mind. But it is plain that as this sentence would 
ordinarily be understood, it implies much more than this about 
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the real world. In accordance with the principle enunciated 
above, this existential statement implies that there are some true 
statements about a really existing perfect being, having the sorts 
of implications that such statements typically have; and in addi- 
tion it specifically implies the truth of any statement of the form 
“The perfect being is P,” where P is analytically contained in 
perfection, together with whatever implications such statements 
as these have. And it is equally plain that Anselm understands 
it, and purports to have established it, in this sense. The ensuing 
sections of the Proslogium make it plain that he supposed his 
thesis to entail the following propositions (by way of the fact that 
perfection analytically entails omnipotence and perfect goodness) : 
(1) everything in the world is arranged for the best; (2) the 
righteous will ultimately be rewarded and the guilty will be 
punished, at least those who are not pardoned by divine mercy; 
(3) the world causally depends for its existence on a perfect 
spiritual being; (4) every man is under an obligation to worship 
and seek a real contact with this being. Obviously none of this 
follows from the fact that Anselm or anyone else has certain 
thoughts. 

Thus Anselm, though more subtle than Descartes, is finally 
brought to the same pass. ““The perfect being exists in reality” 
can only be claimed to be necessarily true, at least on the grounds 
adduced by Anselm, provided we construe “exists in reality’’ as 
a predicate of the perfect being, the existence of which in the 
understanding has been presupposed. But this gives us a statement 
the logical status of which sharply distinguishes it from an ordinary 
statement of real existence and prevents it from having the sort 
of religious significance for the sake of which the conclusion was 
sought. If, per contra, we make a statement of real existence in 
the ordinary sense, which has the sort of implications we want, 
this prevents it from being construed as the attribution of a 
property to a being which exists in the understanding, and 
neither Anselm nor anyone else has given any reasons for con- 
sidering the statement to be necessary. 

At this point we might get the old refrain, “But this case is 
different. It is generally true that statements about nonreal 
existents can have no implications for reality outside their real 
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correlates. But this principle gained its plausibility from a survey 
of cases which omitted the one in hand. Here is the one case 
to which they do not apply. In this one case a statement about 
a mental being has implications for the real world outside our 
ideas and thoughts, for this case is unique in that the predicate 
involved is real existence. And this claim cannot be overthrown 
by the use of principles built on other cases, from which this one 
differs in crucial respects.” 

But it is too late in the day for this maneuver. The claim to 
be examining this case in itself will not hold up. Such an 
examination, however narrowly concentrated, must make use of 
general terms like “predicate,” “exists in reality,” and the like, 
and its (apparent) force depends on (apparently) using these 
terms in their ordinary senses. If Anselm did not suppose “The 
perfect being exists in reality” to be a predication in the ordinary 
sense of “predication,”’ his argument that this statement is 
necessary could never get off the ground. If he were not using 
“exists in the understanding”’ in its customary sense, his existential 
presupposition would have no force; if he were not using “exists 
in reality” in its ordinary sense, his conclusion would not have 


the religious relevance for the sake of which it was sought. It 
is essential for his argument that this case not be different in 
the sense given these terms. But my argument depended solely 
on an elucidation of the ordinary senses of these terms. It is 
impossible that there should be exceptions to the principles I have 
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been invoking, so long as we are using “predicate,” “really 
exists,” and so forth, in the usual way. Thus Anselm is barred 
from claiming idiosyncrasy for his case in any way which would 
confer exemption from these principles. 


C. It might look as if this revised critique of the ontological 
argument has been developed without relying on the denial that 
“exists” is a predicate; indeed, without having refurbished that 
denial after it had collapsed in the face of a plurality of modes 
of existence. But this would be a superficial view. The above 
considerations have only to be generalized to provide a revised 
proof that “exists” is not a predicate. 

The standard argument was seen to be faulty in failing to rule 
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out the possibility that statements of real existence, for example, 
could be construed as attributions of real existence to a subject 
which had been assumed to exist in some other mode. But now 
a closer look at the distinctions between the various modes of 
existence has shown them to be unfitted for this role. We have 
seen that no statement which attributes something to a nonreal 
being can have the logical status (implications, and so forth) 
of a statement of real existence. Hence this attempt to interpret 
real existence as a predicate collapses. This argument can then 
be further generalized to show that no mode of existence can 
be construed as an attribute. For the mode of existence pre- 
supposed by the subject term (which has to be different from 
the mode of existence predicated, or the traditional argument 
comes back into force) will give the statement a logical status 
which will inevitably fail to coincide with the status it must have 
if it is to be a statement of existence of the sort embodied in the 
(supposed) predicate. Thus if we try to construe “King Arthur 
exists in legend”’ as the attribution of legendary existence to a 
subject presupposed to exist in the imagination, we run into the 
difficulty that no statement about what exists in the imagination 
can have the sort of implications about what goes on in legend- 
narrating activities that a statement of legendary existence must 
have. And if we try to construe “There were two of the Kara- 
mazov brothers in my dream”’ as attributing dream-existence to 
two men who are presupposed as having fictional existence, we 
run afoul of the fact that my statement has implications as to 
what was going on in my consciousness during the night which 
no statement about fictional characters can have. 

I am not saying, of course, that we cannot make a transition 
from one mode of existence to another. We can consider a 
mythological figure, a character in fiction, a scene in a dream, 
or a theoretically envisaged entity like a cosmic designer or a 
solar vortex, and ask whether it also really exists. We very often 
do this, and sometimes the answer is in the affirmative. I can 
say that the legendary figure, King Arthur, was a really existing 
British monarch, that in California last summer I came upon 
the very mountains I have been dreaming of so persistently for 
years and so discovered that they really existed after all. But in 
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doing so am I not predicating real existence of that which I have 
already presupposed to exist in my dreams? It might look that 
way, but there are less obvious features of these statements which 
save us from the dire consequences of that interpretation. Note 
that they can all be restated as a simple conjunction of two 
independent statements each of which is on the same level, 
neither presupposing the other. “King Arthur exists in legend, 
and King Arthur really existed in the sixth century.” “Mountains 
of such-and-such a description exist in my dreams, and mountains 
of that description really exist in California.” And this sort of 
statement gives a more faithful reflection of our intent. What we 
want to say is that Arthur exists both in legend and in reality, 
that is, we want to treat both modes of existence on a par, as 
having the same connection to Arthur. But on a subject-predicate 
interpretation this would not be the case. Real existence would be 
predicated of the legendary figure, but legendary existence would 
not be predicated of the real figure. They can be treated alike only 
if what we say amounts to a simple conjunction of two logically 
independent existential statements, whereas an admitted subject- 
predicate statement like “King Arthur won twelve victories” 


cannot be so translated. Undoubtedly there are two statements 
involved here, namely, “There is in legend a figure called King 
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Arthur,” and “He won twelve victories,” but they are not 
independent. The second cannot be stated without a backward 
reference to the first (for the antecedent of “he’’). It is this 
asymmetry that is the mark of the subject-predicate form. A 
subject-predicate statement is one with respect to which two 
questions must be raised. One question concerns the existence of 
something, and the other, concerning the applicability of an 
attribute to that something, cannot be raised until the first 
question has been answered in the affirmative. By this criterion 
“The legendary figure, King Arthur, really existed” is not a 
subject-predicate statement. We need not treat it in any such 
two-layered fashion. 

One source of the tendency to treat “King Arthur really 
existed in the sixth century” as a subject-predicate statement is 
the strong inclination to allow such a question as ““Who is it that 
is being said to have really existed in the sixth century ?”’ Discuss- 
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ing the matter in those terms will lead us straight to the subject- 
predicate framework; indeed that question springs from that 
framework. It is the part of wisdom to recognize that the above 
discussion, in showing the fundamental differences between 
that sentence and any sentence in the  subject-predicate 
mold, has demonstrated that the question is badly put. And 
having recognized that, and having seen that we can say 
everything we want to say without it, we must avoid it like the 
plague. 

Thus, even admitting various modes of existence, it is impossible 
to construe existential statements as predicative. And yet in this 
more adequate perspective, the denial cannot be so clear-cut. On 
the standard approach (recognizing only one mode of exjstence) 
“exists” could in no way function as a predicate. But if we 
recognize a plurality of modes, it must be admitted that there 
are (rather infrequent) statements which involve something like 
a predicate of existence. For example, a novelist can present a 
character as a real man, as a character in a story, or as contained 
in a dream. Thus in The Brothers Karamazov, Ivan is a really 
existing man, but the Grand Inquisitor is only a figure in a dream 
of Ivan’s. In Tom Jones Parson Thwackum is a real person, but 
Sir George Gresham only appears in a story narrated by the 
Man of the Hill. That is, a fictional character can, within the 
novel, have real, fictional, or dream existence. Again, I can dream 
about real people or fictional people. (By this I do not mean 
that the people about whom I dream can really be either real 
or fictional, but rather that they can be presented in the dream 
as either real or fictional.) Or I can dream of thinking about 
Eisenhower, in which case in my dream Eisenhower has existence 
in the understanding. In other words, among other ways of 
distinguishing between the characters in a novel or in a dream, 
we can consider the modes of existence attached to them. This 
gives us fictional or dream duplications of real existence, dream 
existence, fictional existence, and so forth. The various modes of 
existence, like the whole apparatus of qualities, substances, 
relations, and the like, are carried over bodily into fiction and 
dreams and exist there with all their interconnections intact. 
And we can put this, if we like, by saying that real existence, 
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fictional existence, and so forth, can be predicated of a fictional 
or of a dream character. 

But of course the possibility of this sort of predication gives 
no support to the thesis that existence is an attribute. These very 
special sorts of statements are clearly distinguishable from ordinary 
statements of existence. No one would confuse our initial example 
about Alyosha and the Grand Inquisitor with an assertion that 
Alyosha really exists whereas the Grand Inquisitor does not. The 
heart of the denial that “‘exists” is a predicate is the claim that 
statements of existence are not predicative; this remains unshaken 
by the sort of predication we have just considered. 


D. I have done nothing to show that ‘“‘A perfect being exists”’ 
is not, or cannot be shown to be, a necessary statement; still less 
have I shown that there are, or can be, no necessary existential 
statements. Such claims are often made with great confidence, 
but I have never seen any conclusive arguments in their support, 
nor have I been able to find any. Certainly the demonstration 
that “exists” is not a predicate does nothing to show that no 
existential statements are necessary. For there are many necessary 
statements which turn on the logical properties of terms other 
than predicates, for example, the statement that if I am writing 
with either pen or pencil, then it is not the case that I am writing 
with neither pen nor pencil. The most that can be done, it seems 
to me, is to examine and evaluate each claim that is made for 
the necessity of an existential statement. This essay is designed 
to make a contribution to that enterprise. In it I have attempted 
to reveal more clearly the deficiencies in the ontological argument, 
and in the course of so doing to show more conclusively that 
“exists” is not a predicate. 

WituiaM P. ALston 


University of Michigan 





WILLING* 


HERE is a difference between my arm rising and my raising 

my arm, between my muscles moving and my moving my 

muscles—in short, between a bodily movement or happening and 

an action. In this paper I examine one attempt to make out the 
nature of this difference. 

Consider the following. Whenever I raise my arm (deliberately, 
let us say) I bring to pass certain muscle movements: I make 
these happen. Hence I raise my arm by moving (contracting and 
expanding) certain muscles of my arm. This, then, is how I raise 
my arm. 

This of course is a bad argument. We cannot identify what 
one does with what one makes happen. When I flex the biceps 
brachii of my arm many things are brought to pass, made to 
happen. Nerve impulses are transmitted to the muscles, neural 
circuits in the brain are opened and closed, protein molecules 
in the brain are set into oscillation, and many more things of 
which I have not the faintest intimation. But let us consider the 
conclusion on its own merits. Certainly I can contract certain 
muscles at will. If someone points to the biceps brachii of my 
arm and asks me to flex it, this I can easily do. So it is tempting 
to say that when I raise my arm, I do so by moving certain 
muscles just as when I signal, I do so by raising my arm. 

But how do I move certain muscles? There is a difference 
between my biceps becoming flexed and my flexing my biceps, 
just as there is a difference between my arm getting raised and 
my raising my arm. The flexing of my biceps may occur through 
no doing of mine (someone might raise my arm and in doing 
so cause my biceps to be flexed), just as my arm getting raised 
may be something that happens to me through the action of 
another person who raises my arm and not through anything I 
do. And what can the difference be between the occurrence of 
a muscle movement in my arm and my moving that muscle, 


* Read at the December, 1959, meeting of the Pacific Division of the 
American Philosophical Association. 
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except that in the latter case it is by doing something that I bring 
the muscle movement to pass? In short, if it is sensible to say 
that I raise my arm by moving certain muscles, it is equally 
sensible to hold that I move those muscles by doing something 
that brings those muscle movements to pass. And what can this 
latter doing be that has these muscle movements as effect? 

Consider the biceps brachii of my arm. Someone points to it 
and says, “Flex it!” What must I do in order to comply? Must 
I say to myself, “Move, muscle, move”? If I do this, nothing 
will happen. Does nothing happen because I do not mean it? 
Then how do I mean it? “Meaning what I say’”—is this some- 
thing I do when I say whatever it is that I do say? And how 
do I do that? Shall we say that I shall mean it only when I 
want my muscle to move? But if I want my biceps to move and 
stare at it again nothing will happen; I must do something about 
my want, that is, get what it is that I want. Is it necessary that 
I set myself—to use H. A. Prichard’s expression—to move my 
biceps?! But if “setting myself” means getting ready, putting 
myself in a state of readiness, again nothing will happen. And 
if “setting myself to do” means trying to do or exerting myself 
to do, then I need do nothing of the sort. I do not try to raise 
my arm unless, for example, it is held down—lI simply raise it; 
and I do not try to flex my biceps unless there is some obstacle 
to be overcome or some chance of failure. 

What then is the difference between my muscles being con- 
tracted and my contracting my muscles? A familiar doctrine is 
that in the latter case I will my muscles to move; in the former 
case there are causes other than the act of volition. So I move 
my muscles by performing an act of volition which in turn 
produces a muscle movement. 

Grant for a moment that an event labeled “an act of volition” 
produces a muscle movement; there is a difference surely between 
the occurrence of such an event and my producing it. We saw 
that there is a difference between the occurrence of a muscle 
movement and my moving that muscle; hence it was that the 
supposition of acts of volition was invoked. But equally there 


1 Cf. the essay “‘Duty and Ignorance of Fact’’ in Moral Obligation (Oxford, 
1949). 
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would seem to be a difference between the occurrence of an act 
of volition and my performing such an act. Who can say that 
volitions may not occur through no doing of the subject and in 
consequence of interior mental events deep within the hidden 
recesses of the self? If so, willing the muscle movement is not 
enough; one must will the willing of the muscle movement, and 
so on ad infinitum. Here someone may retort impatiently: “When 
I will a muscle movement, J will it and that is the end of the 
matter; there is no other doing by virtue of which this act of 
volition gets done—I simply will the movement.”’ But even if this 
reply were correct it would not serve to explain what an action 
is, as distinguished from a mere happening. It explains the 
“action” of *raising the arm in terms of an internal action of 
willing, and hence all it does at best is to change the locus 
of action. Indeed it invites the view argued by Prichard that, 
strictly speaking and contrary to the notion conveyed by our 
ordinary ways of speaking, one does not raise one’s arm at all: 
all one does or can do is will and by means of this action produce 
various effects such as the rising of one’s arm. In any case if 
willing is some sort of doing which one performs not by means 
of any other doing—one wills and that is the end of the matter— 
why not say the same with respect to the muscle movement itself, 
or the tensing of one’s biceps? One simply tenses it and there 
is no doing by virtue of which the tensing gets done. But the 
troubles involved in the supposition that there are interior acts 
of willing go even deeper than this; the doctrine, familiar though 
it may be, is a mare’s nest of confusions. 

How shall we describe the alleged action of willing? Surely a 
description of this action independently of the consequence alleged 
for it—the production of a muscle movement—must be forth- 
coming. Let us call the act of willing A; then A produces B 
(a muscle movement), this being taken to be a causal sequence. 
Now in general if A causes B, a description of A other than that 
it has the causal property of producing B must be forthcoming; 
otherwise “‘A causes B’’ degenerates into “the thing that produces 
B produces B.” But what description of the act of volition can 
be offered? If something causes me to jump in fright, jerk my 
arm, or move my head, “What caused you to. . .?”’ is intelligible 
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and answerable. It is no good saying, ‘““That which caused me 
to do it,” for this is no answer but a bit of rudeness or a feeble 
attempt at humor. How then shall one describe the act of willing? 

It is at this point that the resort to indefinables appears 
attractive. Willing is sui generis, indefinable, a bit of mental 
self-exertion in which we engage, an activity not capable of 
further description but different from the wonderings, thinkings, 
supposings, expectings, picturings, and so forth, that comprise 
our mental activities. Yet the appeal to indefinables is a desperate 
defense that purchases immunity from further attack only at the 
expense of unintelligibility. If all that can be said about the 
alleged act of volition by virtue of which a muscle movement is 
produced is that it is the sort of thing that produces a muscle 
movement, there is every uncertainty that anyone has understood 
what is meant by “the act of volition.” And if an attempt to 
rescue this doctrine is made by appealing to something with 
which, it is alleged, each of us is intimately familiar and hence 
will have no difficulty in recognizing—the act of volition that 
produces the muscle movement—the retort must surely be ‘“‘What 
do I recognize when I recognize an act of volition?’ Unless I 
can recognize this act by having some description in mind that 
applies to such acts and only to these, it is at best a simple begging 
of the question to insist that all of us really understand what is 
being referred to; in fact, it is an implied charge of dishonesty 
directed at those who refuse to give their assent. And in philos- 
ophy, when good manners alone stand in the way of the open 
parade of charges of this sort, there is something seriously amiss 
in one’s thinking. 

But the difficulty in this talk about acts of volition is not merely 
that some account of acts of volition in general is needed, failing 
which we can only conclude that the expression “act of volition” 
can play no role in our discourse, it is equally serious in other 
respects as well. Let us grant that there is some peculiar mental 
activity of willing the causal consequence of which is that certain 


? Indeed, this is the move made by Prichard in the essay “‘Acting, Willing, 
Desiring,”’ written in 1945 and published posthumously in Moral Obligation 
(Oxford, 1949). This essay is worth careful reading; in it Prichard abandons 
his earlier account of “‘willing” as setting oneself to do. 
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muscles are contracted and otkers relaxed as we perform our 
diverse bodily movements, and let us now ask first of all how it 
is that we are able to learn how to perform these bodily move- 
ments. Surely the act of volition involved in the production of 
one muscle movement must be distinguished from the act of 
volition involved in the production of any other. There will then 
be different acts of volition, v,, v,, v3, and so forth, which, 
respectively, move muscles m,, m,, Ms, and so forth. If v, > m,, 
V2 —> Mg, V3 > Mg, and so forth, represent causal relations, then 
just as m,, Mg, m, are distinguishable, so v,, V2, v3 will needs 
be different in kind. And if I am to learn how to produce m, 
by performing the act of volition v,, | must not only recognize 
the difference between v, and other acts of volition that have 
other effects; I must also recognize the causal relation holding 
between v, and m,. Now this would seem to imply at least two 
things: (1) It must be possible to offer a set of characterizations 
of these acts of volition each different from the other, corresponding 
to the set of characterizations that can be given, surely, for the 
muscle movements m,, My, M3, m4, and so forth. (2) I can learn 
only from experience that m, is produced by v,, m, by va, mg 
by vs, and so on. Hence, unless I suppose myself to have been 
endowed with superhuman prescience, I cannot have been sur- 
prised or astonished the first time I performed the act of volition 
v, to discover that muscle movement m, occurred, and ante- 
cedently I should have no reason for ruling out the possibility 
that m, would not occur; I should have no reason, for example, 
to suppose that when I performed the act of volition by which 
in fact my biceps became flexed, my right leg would not have 
been raised. 

Consider the: first of these consequences. Now I can certainly 
distinguish between muscle movements m, and mg, say, the 
biceps of my right arm from that of my left arm. But how shall 
I distinguish between the acts of volition v, and v, by which these 
distinct muscle movements are produced? If I produce these 
muscle movements by performing these acts of volition, this at 
any rate is something I learn to do, an ability I come to acquire. 
But if I can learn to do this, I must be able to distinguish between 
the volitions v, and v,. Surely it must be possible to describe the 
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difference. And if this cannot be done, learning to produce m, 
by producing v, and learning to produce m, by producing v, 
is impossible. How then shall we describe v, as distinguished 
from v,? Shall we say that not only are volitions in general 
indefinable, but that the difference between v, and v, is also 
something indefinable? At least, however, the difference must be 
recognizable. Is it that our vocabulary is inadequate? Then let 
us introduce words that will enable us to mark the distinction. 
And now that the words have been introduced, explain how 
they are to be employed! Is it that we can only point: v, is this 
thing, the one that one finds one performs when m, is produced, 
V2 is that thing, the one that one finds that one performs when 
m, is produced? But this will do the trick only if I already know 
what sorts of things to look for and only if it is at least possible 
for me to go on and describe the difference between v, and v, 
independently of the considerations that v, produces m, and vy. 
produces m,. By pointing one can succeed in explaining the 
meaning of a term or expression, but only if by doing so one 
can help fill in a gap or supply the links missing in some initial 
background understanding we have of that term or expression. 
But here we do not know where to look or what to find. No 
background understanding is present; we are told that there are 
certain things—call them “acts of volition’”—that they are in- 
definable, and that nothing more can be said about them at all 
in explaining how this expression “‘act of volition” is to be em- 
ployed. Against this background, how can pointing serve to 
provide any.explanation at all of the difference between act of 
volition, (call it mental-muscle-doing,) and act of volition, 
(mental-muscle-doing,) ? To say at this point that the difference 
itself is indefinable is, surely, to carry philosophical pretension 
beyond all limits of credulity. 

As far as I know, philosophers are quite unwilling to pile 
indefinables upon indefinables in this fulsome manner. Prichard 
for one, despite his characteristic resort to indefinables, is ad- 
mirable for an equally characteristic subtlety that leads him to 
reject such simple-minded answers even though, as he himself 
recognizes, he must accept a conclusion that is open to objections 
he cannot meet. Consider the second of the two consequences 
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of the doctrine of acts of volition. That v, produces m, rather 
than m, is a causal fact; but if so, I should have no reason to 
suppose, when I first performed the act of volition v, that m, 
rather than m, would follow; for on this view the statement that, 
for example, I move the biceps brachii of my right arm by 
performing the act of volition v,, rather than the biceps brachii 
of my left arm or the biceps femoris of my right leg, is justified 
only on the basis of inductive evidence. Now Prichard holds that 
an act of volition involves a desire to will whatever it is that one 
wills, and hence some idea of what the volition is likely to produce. 
This, however, is impossible on the present view since on the first 
occasions on which I performed v, and thereby produced m,, 
v, would require the thought that I would be doing something 
that would produce m, and by hypothesis I should have no reason 
to expect what, if anything, v, would produce. Prichard is there- 
fore led to the conclusion that an “act of will requires an idea 
of something which we may cause if we perform the act,” a 
conclusion—indeed a difficulty—he is unable to avoid.* 
Prichard’s predicament involves a matter of central importance 
which can be stated quite independently of his insistence that 
if one is to perform an act of volition, one must be moved by 
a desire to perform that act of volition. The important issue raised 
by Prichard is whether or not it is intelligible to speak of an act 
of volition where the very notion of such an act does not involve 
a reference to the relevant bodily event. Let the act of volition 
issue in a muscle movement, then, as Prichard himself recognizes, 
the act must be the willing of that muscle movement; otherwise 
we should have only inductive grounds for supposing the act 
to issue in that particular muscle movement. Accordingly we are 
faced with the following dilemma: If in thinking of v, (some 
particular act of volition) we are of necessity to think of it as 
the willing of m, (some particular muscle movement), then v, 
cannot be any occurrence, mental or physiological, which is 
causally related to m,, since the very notion of a causal sequence 
logically implies that cause and effect are intelligible without any 


q 8 Op. cit., pp. 196-197. See also his second thoughts about his earlier notion 
of “setting oneself” in the footnotes to his earlier essay, “‘Duty and Ignorance 
of Fact,”’ which appear in the same volume (p. 38). 
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logically internal relation of the one to the other. If, on the other 
hand, we think of v, and m, as causally related in the way in 
which we think of the relation between the movements of muscles 
and the raising of one’s arm, then we must conclude that when 
first we perform v, we should be taken completely by surprise 
to find that m, does in fact ensue. If to avoid this latter con- 
sequence we maintain that the thought of the muscle movement 
enters into the very character‘of the act of volition (as Prichard 
puts it, “the thinking enters into the character of the welling’’*), no 
description of the act of volition can be given that does not involve 
an account of the muscle movement, and hence we must abandon 
the idea that the act of volition v, is a cause that produces m,, 
the muscle movement. Prichard’s predicament is that his con- 
clusion that “‘an act of will requires an idea of something which 
we may cause if we perform the act” is nothing less than self- 
contradictory. 

This then is the logical incoherence involved in the doctrine 
of acts of volition. Acts of volition are alleged to be direct causes 
of certain bodily phenomena (whether these be brain occurrences, 
as Prichard supposed them to be, or muscle movements, as we 
have been assuming for the sake of argument, is of no matter) 
just as the latter are causes of the raising of one’s arm. For, it 
is alleged, just as we raise our arms by moving our muscles, so 
we move our muscles by willing them to move. But no account 
of the alleged volitions is intelligible that dor; not involve a 
reference to the relevant bodily phenomena. And no interior 
cause, mental or physiological, can have this logical feature of 
acts of volition. Let the interior event which we call “the act 
of volition” be mental or physical (which it is will make no 
difference at all), it must be logically distinct from the alleged 
effect: this surely is one lesson we can derive from a reading of 
Hume’s discussion of causation. Yet nothing can be an act of 
volition that is not logically connected with that which is willed; 
the act of willing is intelligible only as the act of willing whatever 
it is that is willed. In short, there could not be such an interior 
event like an act of volition since (here one is reminded of 


 Ibid., p. 38. 
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Wittgenstein’s famous remark about meaning) nothing of that sort 
could have the required logical consequences. 

Let me review the course of the argument. The doctrine of 
acts of volition was introduced, it will be remembered, in order 
to elucidate the distinction between one’s arm rising and one’s 
raising one’s arm. The former need involve no doing or action 
performed by the agent; the latter surely does. But instead of 
rejecting the question “How does one raise one’s arm?” by a 
“One just does” retort, the reply we considered was “One raises 
one’s arm by moving certain muscles.” Here the same question 
arises again: how can one distinguish between “moving certain 
muscles” and “‘certain muscles getting moved”? The latter need 
involve no action on my part at all. And if it makes sense to ask, 
“‘How does one raise one’s arm?” surely it makes sense to ask, 
“How does one move certain muscles ?”’ Hence the doing required 
in order to preserve the distinction between “moving certain 
muscles” and “certain muscles getting moved”? must be a doing 
other than the doing described as “moving certain muscles.”’ At 
this point the philosophical doctrine of acts of volition—willings 
performed by an agent—appears attractive. By willing we move 
certain muscles; by moving certain muscles we raise our arm. 
But the acts of volition in question are the ill-begotten offspring 
of the mating of two quite incompatible ideas: the supposition 
that such acts are causes, and the requirement that the volitions 
in question be the willings of the muscle movements. As causes, 
willings are events on a par with other events including muscle 
and other bodily movements, with respect to which the inevitable 
question must arise once more: “How does one perform such an 
action ?”’ since after all there is the distinction to be preserved 
between “performing a willing’ and “a willing occurring.” But 
if to avoid the threatened regress of “‘willing a willing’ and 
“willing the willing of a willing’ and so on, one rejects the 
question and questions the intelligibility of such locutions as 
“willing a willing,” the willing in question can only be understood 
as “the willing of a muscle movement.” If so, the willing in 
question cannot be a cause of the muscle movement, since the 
reference to the muscle movement is involved in the very descrip- 
tion of the willing. In that case to say that one moves certain 
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muscles by willing them to move is not to give any causal account 
at all. But if this is so, what can it mean to say that one wills 
a muscle movement—-since the willing in question cannot possibly 
be any interior occurrence in which one engages? If it is in- 
telligible at all it means simply that one moves a muscle. In that 
case, the alleged elucidation of the statement that one moves 
certain muscles (in raising one’s arm) by willing them to move 
degenerates into something that is no elucidation at all, namely, 
that one moves certain muscles by moving them. And if this is 
so, to say that one wills the movement of certain muscles is not 
to answer the question “‘How does one move those muscles ?”’; 
it is in fact to reject it. If this is the outcome, why not refuse 
to plunge into the morass and reject the initial question “How 
does one raise one’s arm?” by saying “One just does”? If, on 
the other hand, “willing a muscle movement” does not mean 
“moving a muscle,” what on earth can it possibly mean? Surely 
it is an understatement to say that the philosophical talk about 
acts of volition involves a mare’s nest of confusions! 

It is not my contention that the doctrine of volitions is designed 
to answer only those questions I have raised so far. It is of course 


true that frequently this doctrine is also invoked in order to give 
some account of the difference between action that is voluntary 
and action that is not. Nor do I deny that there is any legitimacy 
in our familiar use of such locutions as “acting willingly,” “doing 
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something of one’s own will,” “acting willfully,” and so on. But 
these are matters to be examined in their own right and at the 
proper time. 

A. I. MELDEN 
University of Washington 





EXISTENCE, INDEPENDENCE, 
AND UNIVERSALS 


ONSIDER a visual field which contains two red spots (of 

the same shade). At least two sentences are true of it: 
(a) “This is red” and (b) “That is red.”” One question which 
ontologists frequently ask themselves, when considering such 
sentences and what they refer to, is: What is the meaning of “‘is” 
in (a) and (b)? How one answers this question determines in 
large measure whether one is a nominalist or a realist. 

The realist claims that the “‘is” in both sentences is the predica- 
tive ts. Accordingly, his analysis runs as follows. Each spot is 
a fact which consists of an individual and a character standing 
in the exemplification relation. The individuals are referred to 
by “this” and “that,” respectively; the character(s) by “red.” 
Thus, the individuals are different; the character(s) the same. 
Upon the realist’s analysis, therefore, there are in this situation 
three existents. Or, to say the same thing differently, diversity 
and non-diversity are primary. This, in fact, is one of the basic 
considerations which guide his analysis. For to him it is obvious 
that the spots are, as one says, numerically different — that is, 
two —and are yet in one respect the same. 

The nominalist is less explicit regarding the meaning of “‘is.” 
Implicitly, though, he assimilates it to the “is” of identity. Upon 
the nominalist’s analysis there are but two existents, the two red 
spots. Thus he maintains that “this” and “that” name the two 
existents properly, whereas “‘red” names them commonly or in- 
differently. However, even though “this” and “red” both name 
the same existent, the meaning of “is” in this case cannot be 
that of non-diversity, that is, literal sameness. For, if it were, there 
would be only one spot and not, as there are in fact, two—a 
fact which no ontologist can afford to lose sight of. It follows 
that if the nominalist wishes to maintain that there are only two 
existents, he must also maintain that they are both complex. 
Or, to say the same thing as it was said above, the nominalist 
like the realist must maintain that diversity and non-diversity are 
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primary. That the nominalist does maintain this is implicit in 
his admission that the application of “red” to the two spots is 
not arbitrary but somehow grounded in the fact that they are 
both red and not, say, one red, one green. This means that the 
sameness (qualitative) as well as the difference (numerical) of the 
two spots is grounded in the spots. Now four comments. 


1. In both analyses the existents are named. Nominalist and 
realist both implicitly accept the following proposition. (N) What 
is named exists. According to the realist, however, “this” and 
“red” name different things, namely, an individual and a char- 
acter, respectively. According to the nominalist, “this” and “red”’ 
both name the same thing, namely, a red spot. (So do “that” 
and “‘red.’’) This is as it should be. For the realist accepts the 
existence of characters (universals); the nominalist does not. 
According to the latter, red does not exist; only red things do. 


2. The realist accepts another ontological proposition which 
the nominalist does not. (S) What exists is simple. The full dialectics 
of this notion is extremely subtle.’ It is, in fact, at the core of 
much current criticism of logical atomism. However that may 
be and however many strands the notion of simplicity may 
contain, in one clear and significant sense the nominalist is willing 
to accept a complex entity—namely, our red spot—as one existent. 
Thus he must at least implicitly reject (S). 


3. (S) and (N) jointly yield another proposition. (SN) What 
is named is simple. The realist accepts (SN). The nominalist must 
reject it; for, though he takes “‘red”’ to be a name, what it refers 
to is in at least two senses not simple. Like “this” and “that,” 
“red”’ refers to something complex. This is the first sense. Unlike 
“this” and “‘that,” “red” refers to two existents. This is the second 
sense. In contrast, the realist asserts that “red” refers to one and 


1 Some realists construe “‘simple’’ as Moore did (in Principia Ethica). Briefly, 
a simple is the referent of an undefinable term, e.g., “‘yellow’’; a complex the 
referent of a definable term, e.g., “horse.’’ The referents of the former are said 
to exist. These explications would appear to uncover the core of the ontological 
enterprise. Again briefly, that enterprise is to show what is made of what and 
tends to claim that what is composed does not, in this special sense, exist. 
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only one existent, the character red, which, like all characters, 
can be exemplified by several individuals. So, too, with “this” 
and “that.” Each refers to one and only one individual. 


4. According to the realist the “is” in both (a) and (b) is 
the predicative is. The meaning the nominalist assigns to it has 
not yet been clarified, except negatively. We saw that it could 
be neither the predicative is nor that of identity. Positively, the 
meaning that may plausibly be assigned to it is “part-whole.” 
That is, (a) may be rephrased as “Red is a part of this.” In 
other words, (a) may be analyzed by saying that “this” refers 
to a whole of which red is a part, “red” referring to the part. 
A nominalist who accepts (N) cannot, however, propound this 
analysis. For it would be tantamount to saying that universals 
exist. Our nominalist may, therefore, try to discard (N), replacing 
it by (N’). (N’) What exists is what is properly named (named, that 
is, by a proper and not a common name). Then he could accept 
the suggested analysis (part-whole). This analysis has indeed the 
merit of at least rendering intelligible the meaning of “‘is” in (a) 
and (b), a merit which the more traditional common-name 
doctrine lacks. It also fits more closely the over-all nominalistic 
pattern. For the nominalist wishes to maintain that only individuals 
exist. (N’) is a convenient explication of this claim. It must not 
be overlooked, however, that upon this gambit, as upon the 
other, the nominalist’s individuals are radically different from the 
realist’s. The realist’s are simple, the nominalist’s complex, 
consisting of both the realist’s individuals and characters. 

These four comments show what the basic difference between 
nominalist and realist implies. More importantly, they are meant 
to show that the nominalist’s attitude toward (S), (N), and (SN) 
is not determined by a claim concerning the constitution of the 
spot that differs significantly from the realist’s. For in both 
analyses diversity and non-diversity are primary and there obtains 
in both a (logical) relation between the two constituents of each 
spot. The nominalist’s reluctance to admit the existence of 
universals must, therefore, not be ascribed to his attitude toward 
(S), (N), and (SN). Rather, it is the other way around. His 
nominalism determines his attitude toward (S), (N), and (SN). 
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If this is so, as I believe I have shown, then one must ask oneself: 
What is the cause of the nominalist’s reluctance to acknowledge 
that universals exist? That is, why does he insist that only the 
complex entity (the spot) exists while its constituents do not? 
Historically speaking, his insistence or, if you please, his position 
echoes the classical doctrine of hylomorphism. If made explicit, 
this position is unobjectionable as a choice of terminology. We 
continue our probe, however: What are the (terminological) 
consequences the nominalist tries to avoid by insisting that 
universals do not exist? 

One of the deepest roots of nominalism, the one which I hope 
to unearth, emerges in the nominalist’s claim that, while red 
things exist, red does not. Few would deny what underlies this 
claim. One is never acquainted with red alone but always with 
something that exemplifies red. This is the common-sense core 
of nominalism. The question is: Is this core incompatible with 
the claim that universals exist ? The nominalist apparently believes 
that it is. I now hope to show that his belief is mistaken. 

The heart of the matter is the notion of independence. The 
nominalist is implicitly guided by still another ontological prop- 
osition. (I) What extsts is independent. Unhappily, the nominalist 
fails to distinguish the several meanings of “independent.”’ That 
is why he is misled by spurious arguments of the following sort. 
“What exists is independent. Characters are dependent. Hence, 
characters do not exist.” This is a crude paradigm of his 
confusion. I call him confused because “independent” does 
not mean the same thing in the two premises of the spurious 
argument. 

Four uses of “independent” are relevant. They occur in the 
following sentences. (I1) There are independent entities. (l2) An 
individual is independent whereas a character is dependent. (13) 
Neither individuals nor characters are independent of each other. 
(14) Atomic facts are independent of each other. Each sentence is 
the crux of a philosophical controversy. The atomist-holist 
controversy centers on (I1).? (14) is the focal point of the synthetic- 


-* This controversy in its contemporary dress is discussed by Gustav Berg- 
mann, “The Revolt Against Logical Atomism,” The Philosophical Quarterly, 
VII (1957), 323-339 and VIII (1958), 1-14. 
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a priori issue.* Both (I2) and (Ig) are central to the arguments 
concerning the ontological status of characters and individuals.‘ 

Every atomist (pluralist) accepts (I1), asserting it in the teeth 
of the holist’s (monist’s) claim that only the Absolute is real. The 
issue is whether or not there is more than one “independent 
entity.” To recover this meaning of “independent” it will be 
profitable to consider the following proposition. (P) A thing is what 
it is independently of all the characters it exemplifies and of all the relations 
in which it stands. Not surprisingly, (P) is at the heart of the 
“internal relations” struggle. That struggle, however, does not 
concern us directly. The point is that either explicitly or implicitly 
(P) is frequently embraced by philosophers who wish to maintain, 
say, that a physical object is “more than” the “class” of its 
properties (and relations). That is, one holds (P) in order to be 
able to deny that a physical object can be “defined” in terms 
of its properties (and relations). There must be something in 
which those properties (and relations) inhere. Furthermore, that 
in which they inhere “is what it is” regardless of what in fact 
inheres in it. Consider the sentences “Socrates is white” and 
“Socrates is red.’’ Assuming that “Socrates” refers to what 
properties inhere in, it follows from (P) that both sentences are 
about the same thing and that no matter which of the two is 
true Socrates is not altered, that is, not different. Only the facts 
would differ. Or, to say the same thing differently, to accept (P) 
is to maintain that the “meaning” of “Socrates” remains the 
same regardless of what true (or false) sentences “Socrates” 
occurs in. 

(P), however, does not assert that Socrates, in order “to be 
what he is independently,” must not have any properties (or 
relations). Nor does it even suggest that Socrates may ever be 
without properties. That is not the point. The point is, rather, 
that no matter what properties a thing may have, its “essence”’ 
is not changed, though, to be sure, the fact may be. Another 
way of expressing this meaning of “independent” is to say that 


’ For an analysis of this issue see Edwin B. Allaire, ‘‘Tractatus 6.3751,” 
Analysis, XIX (1959), 100-105. 

* Cf. Gustav Bergmann, ‘“‘Frege’s Hidden Nominalism,” The Philosophical 
Review, LXVII (1958), 437-459- 
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there is no logical connection whatsoever between knowing what 
the word “Socrates” refers to and knowing in which sentences 
(true or false) it occurs.® 

In its broadest sense (P) does not apply only to what are 
usually called individuals or substances. An extreme Hegelian, 
for example, who like all Hegelians must reject (P), is yet willing 
to allow “thing” to refer not only to individuals but also to 
characters and whatever else there may be. For one who denies 
(P) thus broadly interpreted, “individuation involves negation.” 
Again, this is individuation in the broad sense, which includes 
distinguishing an individual from its characters as well as two 
characters from each other. To know green, according to the 
extreme Hegelian, one must therefore know everything that green 
is not. Or, to put it a bit captiously, to really know anything 
one must know everything. That something is wrong here, that 
indeed “language has gone on holiday,” many will allow. What 
exactly is wrong is another story, one which need not detain us. 
The following suggestion, however, is relevant to the meaning 
“independent” has in (I1). One mistake which, according to 
some atomists,® the Hegelians make is their failure to distinguish 
between knowing what a word refers to (in one sense of 
“meaning”’) and knowing true sentences in which it occurs 
(another sense of “‘meaning”’). If these senses of ““meaning”’ are 
not distinguished, then the claim of the Hegelians that to know 
(the meaning of) anything one must know (the meaning of) 
everything can easily lead to the absurdity that to know, say, 
the difference between red and green one must know everything. 
In this connection the following passage from the Tractatus is 
worth examining. 


2.0122 The thing is independent, in so far as it can occur in all 
possible circumstances, but this form of independence is a 


5 There is, however, an intimate connection between knowing the referent 
of a word and knowing the syntactical rules which govern its use. Cf. Gustav 
Bergmann, “Ineffability, Ontology, and Method” in The Philosophical Review, 
LXIX (1960), 18-40. 

® Cf. Bertrand Russell, ““The Philosophy of Logical Atomism,” reprinted 
in Logic and Knowledge (London, 1956), pp. 203-204. Lectures II and III of 
this essay are worth reading in connection with the several meanings of 
“independent.” For Russell’s confusions are transparent and instructive. 
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form of connexion. (It is impossible for words to occur in 
two different ways, alone and in the proposition.) 


Here we encounter an explicit use of “independent” in the sense 
of (I1).? Wittgenstein’s point, I submit, is that what is meant 
by the “independence of the thing” can be clarified by saying 
that its name can occur in any sentence provided only that the 
“type rule” is observed. This rule, however, is held to be purely 
syntactical. That is, the formation rules of the language depend 
on the shapes of the sign and not on what they refer to.® 

Let me restate the main features of the first meaning of “‘in- 
dependent.” First, to say that an individual or a character is 
independent is to say that the word referring to it can occur in 
any sentence provided only that the syntactical rules are observed. 
Second, a thing is independent in the sense that there is no logical 
connection between what the thing is and in what facts it occurs. 
Or, to put the matter linguistically, there is no logical connection 
between the referent or meaning of a word, in one sense of 
“‘meaning,”’ and true or false sentences in which it occurs. Third, 
the independence of a thing is expressed by saying that the word 
which refers to it is a “‘mere label” (a name) and that the forma- 
tion rules on which its place in sentences depends are syntactical, 
not semantical. Fourth, the thing’s independence can also be 
expressed by saying that what a word refers to (its meaning in 
one sense of “‘meaning’’) is notaltered by its occurrence in sentences 
which were not previously known to be true. 

(Ir) is, of course, intimately connected with (S). The logical 
atomists all embraced (S). Naturally, they all believed that there 
were “independent entities” in sense (I1). Often (S) itself carried 
this weight for them. However, the connection extends further. 
If there were no (ontological) simples which could merely be 
labeled by linguistic simples such as “this” and “red,” there 
would plausibly be at least a quasi-logical connection between 
the referent of a word and the facts expressed by true (or false) 


7 Whether the early Wittgenstein was a nominalist or realist is controversial. 
What he means in 2.0122 does not, however, depend on his being either. 
For no matter what the primitives of his improved language are, they certainly 
are mere labels. 

® See note 5. 
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sentences in which it occurs. To grasp this, consider that, if the 
_ linguistic simple “this” is to refer to a complex entity, knowledge 
of what it refers to would in some sense depend “logically” on 
knowing the constitution of the entity, which distinguishes it from 
others, that is, on knowing facts expressed by sentences. Since 
the nominalist maintains, at least implicitly as we saw, that “‘this”’ 
does refer to a complex entity, he is in danger of asserting such 
a “logical” connection. For, as we also saw, upon his analysis 
the referent of “this” contains the referent of “red.” This may 
explain why some nominalists prefer the fuzzy common-name 
doctrine to the part-whole analysis.® 

Whether the logical atomists’ program can be realized is 
controversial. The language they undertake to construct would 
of course contain no primitive descriptive terms which are not 
mere labels. The point I wish to make, however, does not depend 
on whether the program is realizable, that is, whether such a 
language can be constructed. My point is rather that, whether 
or not it is, both the realist and nominalist must consistently 
believe it to be realizable. For if they do not, then, as I have 
shown, they implicitly deny (I1). And, as I have also shown, the 
denial of (I1) leads to monism, that is, to the obliteration of 
distinctions on which both nominalist and realist insist. 

That concludes the discussion of (I1), the first use of “‘in- 
dependent.” I turn next to the tnird, (Ig). 

The “form of connection” of which Wittgenstein speaks in the 
quoted passage (2.0122) and which he himself so poignantly 
explicates is closely related to (13). Wittgenstein’s point is that 
a language cannot even be a candidate for the role of ideal 
language (L)*° unless there is a sharp distinction among its words 
and its sentences. Words are not sentences, they only occur in 
them. That is why words “cannot stand alone.” The formation 


® It is to be noted that upon both nominalistic analyses the referent of “‘this”’ 
cannot be “‘defined.”’ For ‘‘this’’ in both cases refers to a whole, only one part 
of which is or can be named. The individuating constituent, if I may so express 
myself, is not named. Again, one hears the echo of the hylomorphic doctrine. 
10 As was shown above, the thesis of this paper does not depend on whether 
or not such a language can be constructed. It merely depends on both 
nominalist and realist admitting that it can. For in so doing they both embrace 


(In). 
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rules of L are such that only strings of words count as sentences. 
This restriction on L, however, is weaker than (I3), which 
maintains that no character word can occur in a sentence without 
having first occurred in an atomic sentence of the form “fx.” Let 
me sharpen this. There are two points which, though they are 
closely related, must be clearly distinguished. First, there is the 
interpretation of L. In this context (13) merely means that, say, 
no color word can be introduced into L as a primitive term 
unless its referent is first exemplified by an individual. That we 
never do know what a color word refers to unless we have once 
seen the color exemplified is undeniable indeed. Second, one may 
know, in some sense of knowing, without actually being acquainted 
with the color red, that “red” refers to a color. But then this 
kind of knowledge can be accounted for without disrupting 
the import of (Ig). That is why the two points must be 
distinguished. 

(Ig) is the heart of the realism issue. One who denies both 
(13) and Wittgenstein’s thesis in 2.0122 I would call an extreme 
Platonist. One who merely denies (13) I call a Platonist.“ 
Aristotle certainly accused Plato of denying (13) with respect 
to the “Forms.” Whether he also accused him of denying the 
weaker requirement is difficult to say. 

(I2) takes for granted that the exemplification relation is 
asymmetrical and that individuals are the lowest-level items, that 
is, that individuals are referred to by terms which occur only 
in the subject place. (I2) thus rests on the type distinction. Many 
metaphors are associated with this meaning of “independent.” 
Some deserve mention, for they contribute to the nominalist’s 
perplexity. First, an individual (or substance) is often said to 
“need no support” while a character does. Second, it is said that 
characters “cannot stand alone” while individuals can. The latter 


11 It is interesting to note that both types of Platonism in their relation to 
the doctrine of simples are a major concern of the later Wittgenstein. Cf. The 
Blue and the Brown Books (Oxford, 1958), p. 17, and Philosophical Investigations 
(New York, 1953), Secs. 37-59. Secs. 57 and 58 are especially interesting in 
this regard. 

12 Wittgenstein’s thesis is sometimes expressed by saying that “thought is 
propositional.”” This means that the object of awareness (in the generic sense) 
is always referred to by a sentence. Cf. Tractatus 2.0121 and 3-3.144. 
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metaphor may tempt one to claim, as Russell once did,'* that 
the world could consist of only one individual and nothing else. 
Clearly such an individual could not be of the realist’s sort. 
Russell, therefore, made it an individual of the nominalist’s sort, 
that is, one which “contains” characters. Third, since words 
referring to individuals occur only in the subject place, they are 
often called “‘proper names.”!* This may tempt one to believe 
that a predicate term, say, “red,”’ is a different kind of name, and 
not just a name of a different kind of thing. This, I submit, is one 
reason why the nominalist calls “‘red’’ a common name. Fourth, 
in the hylomorphic scheme a substance is a composite of form 
and matter, neither of which exists. Some medieval philosophers 
who held this doctrine believed that a substance could exist 
without accidents, that is, they denied (13). One reason was their 
concern with immortality. A contemporary nominalist who takes 
his cue from these philosophers obviously is misled. Furthermore, 
the composite substance of the hylomorphic scheme is, of course, 
not really a thing but a fact, namely, a “form informing matter.” 
The nature of the informing relation remains obscure in the 
hylomorphic scheme, just as the meaning of “‘is” in (a) and (b) 
remains obscure upon the common-name analysis. Nor is this an 
accident. The doctrine of common names has its historical root 
in the hylomorphic scheme. 

The explication of (14) is standard and familiar. In L no 
(atomic) sentence of the form “fx” (or “‘rxy,” and so forth) 
logically entails any other. This and only this is the meaning of 
the Tractatus thesis that (atomic) facts are independent of each 
other. Accordingly, one may say that it is logically possible (in 
the sense explicated by the truth tables) for the world to consist 
of only one atomic fact. This suggests that, carelessly construing 
“independent” as “capable of standing alone,” one may be 
tempted to propound a fact ontology: that is, an ontology ac- 
cording to which only atomic facts exist. (1) and (14) create a 


18 Russell, op. cit., p. 202. For a discussion of Russell’s individuals see 
J. O. Urmson, Philosophical Analysis (London, 1956), pp. 54-57- 
14 “Proper name,”’ in so far as it is used philosophically, I call a metaphor. 
For I do not know what it means to be a name without naming one and 
only one thing. 
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similar temptation; for taken together, they yield the same 
doctrine. Moreover, there is a significant connection between (I1) 
and (14). One possible way of securing the privileged status of 
“a priori truth” for certain sentences is to claim that, in some 
(to me) obscure sense of “follow,” their truth follows from the 
“meaning” of the words which occur in them.!® This claim I 
have shown to be incompatible with (I1). 

One is never acquainted with red alone but always with 
something exemplifying red. This is the common-sense core of 
nominalism. Is it compatible with the existence of universals? 
The nominalist answers that it is not. I have in this paper set 
myself the task of showing that his answer is mistaken. To 
accomplish the task I maintained that one must distinguish among 
four uses of “independent” and the philosophical issues which they 
control. Having made the distinctions, I now return to the task. 

The realist holds that individuals as well as (some) characters 
exist because both are independent in sense (I1), because they 
are simple (S), and because they can be named (N). But the 
realist must also know how to distinguish between these kinds 
of existents. The disinction he secures by accepting (I2). Nor need 
he maintain that this is the only difference between individuals 
and characters. 

What does the realist claim with respect to (13) and (14)? If 
he wishes to avoid the pitfalls of either Platonism or extreme 
Platonism, he will be wise to adopt (Ig). One who adopts (13) 
in this spirit may be called an “empiricist.” At least, that is one 
reasonable specification of that overworked word. With respect 
to (14) the realist is free to choose. His choice, if he knows what 
he is about, will depend on the position he takes in the analytic- 
synthetic controversy. 

If I am right, then I have already solved the task I set myself. 
One need not reject the common-sense core of nominalism in 
order to hold that universals exist. The nominalist thinks that 
one must. It remains to exhibit the anatomy of his belief. To 
do that one must keep two things in mind. One is that the 
nominalist is mesmerized by his desire to prevent universals from 
flying off into Plato’s heaven. The other is that the nominalist, 


18 See note 3. 
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as I portray him, fails to distinguish the four meanings of “‘in- 
dependent.” 

There is indeed a sense in which only individuals are in- 
dependent, namely (I2). This gives the nominalist his start. Yet 
a clever nominalist is fully aware that universals are in some sense 
presented to us. Thus he puts them in his individuals, which 
become, therefore, qualitied things. In this fateful move he 
receives aid and comfort from (14). To see that, one merely has 
to consider that to speak of a qualitied thing is to speak of a 
fact, namely, of a thing having a quality. At this point, therefore, 
the nominalist takes advantage of all the verbal suggestions 
contained in such phrases as “standing alone” and “needing no 
support.” If one wonders whether in thus attributing to the 
nominalist an implicit fact ontology I am not going too far, I 
would say this. On the one hand, a consistent nominalist must 
deny that the “is” in (a) and (b) is the ts of non-diversity. On 
the other hand, he must maintain that (a) and (b) refer to two 
things rather than to two facts. If one now wonders that so 
awkward a predicament was not noticed for so long, I reply that 
the spurious doctrine of common names may well have kept one 
from noticing it. After all, nominalism has a distinguished history. 

I should like to close by answering a general objection that 
may be raised against this paper. The objector, I imagine, calls 
my explications arbitrary. Why, for instance, select (I1), rather 
than (14), for the explication of the philosophical proposition that 
what exists is independent (I)? My answer is two-fold. First, if 
one says that what exists is independent, he uses “exist” as well 
as “independent” philosophically. Such uses, just as those which 
some call ordinary, have their context. I believe I have shown 
that the context which most closely relates “existence” and 
“independence” is (I1). Second, if a philosopher wishes to use 
his words so that facts and only facts exist because they and they 
alone are independent in the sense of (14), he may surely do so. 
All we may expect from him is that he tell us exactly how he 
uses “independent.” Once such explications are given and the 
distinctions made, what is there left to argue about? 


Epwin B. ALLAIRE 
State University of Iowa 





A DEFENSE OF McTAGGART’S PROOF 
OF THE UNREALITY OF TIME 


)  sncectonsn celebrated argument to prove that time 
is unreal runs as follows. There are two kinds of temporal 
fact concerning events: (a) that an event M is past, present, or 
future; (b) that an event M is before, at the same time as, or 
after another event WV. Now facts of kind (a) cannot be reduced 
to facts of kind (b); and if there were no facts of kind (a), there 
would not genuinely be any time at all. For time essentially 
involves change: but change comes in only in connection with 
facts of kind (a). With facts of kind (b) there is no change at all: 
if an event M precedes an event WN, it always will be true that 
M preceded WN, and it always was true that M would precede WN. 
There is change only in virtue of the fact that we can say of some 
event M, for example, that it has ceased to be future and is now 
present, and will cease to be present and become past. 

But, McTaggart argues, the predicates “‘past,”’ “‘present,”’ and 
“future” involve a contradiction: for on the one hand they are 
incompatible predicates, and on the other to every event all 
three apply (or at least two of them). Someone will naturally 
reply that the predicates which apply are not the simple “past,” 
“present,” and “future,” but rather, for example, “will be past,” 
“ts present,” and “‘was future,” and that these three predicates 
are not incompatible. But, McTaggart claims, this move advances 
us no further. Instead of three, we now have nine predicates, 
each of which still applies to every event and some of which are 
incompatible, for example, the predicates “was past” and “will 
be future.”” Admittedly the objector may again reply that the 
predicates which really apply to the same event are “is going 
to have been past’’ and “‘was going to be future,” and that these 
are again compatible. But McTaggart can counter this move as 
before, and so on indefinitely. 

It is not at once clear where the victory lies. Every contradiction 
McTaggart points to the objector can dispel, but at every stage a 
contradiction remains. On examination, however, we see that the 
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objector has not found an adequate reply to McTaggart’s argu- 
ment. Let us call “past,” “present,” and “future” “predicates 
of first level.” If, as McTaggart suggests, we render “was future” 
as “future in the past,” and so forth, then we have the nine 
predicates of second level: 


> «666 


past past 
present / in the present 
future future 


Similarly there are twenty-seven predicates of third level: 


past past past 
present / in the | present / in the ) present 
future future future 


and so on. But at any level the three predicates 


( past 
present ; in the present in the present in the... in the present 
future 
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are equivalent to the first-level predicates “past,” “present,” and 
“future,” so that if there is a contradiction connected with the 
predicates of first level, the contradiction is not removed by 
ascending in the hierarchy. 

An objection of a different kind has sometimes been raised. 
It has been argued that McTaggart’s argument is vitiated by 
being in terms of events. It is quite unnecessary, the objection 
runs, for our language to contain expressions denoting events or 
devices for generalizing about events; everything we want to say 
could be said using only names of and generalizations about the 
objects which figure in the events. This view involves some 
difficulties (for example, whether every event consists of some- 
thing happening to an object) and needs to be supplemented by 
an account of how the introduction of events as entities gives rise 
to McTaggart’s paradox; but in any case it fails as an objection 
to McTaggart’s argument, since this argument could have been 
stated as cogently, if not as elegantly, in terms of objects. Time 
involves change, and if there is change, then, at least on the 
present view, some objects must have different predicates applying 
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to them at different times; here indeed we may have to count 
“is no more” and “‘is not yet” as predicates. But this just means 
that to one and the same object incompatible predicates apply; 
for example, the paper was white and is yellow, so the incompat- 
ible predicates “‘white” and “yellow” apply to the paper. 

One has a strong natural impression that McTaggart’s argu- 
ment is a sophism based on a blindness to the obvious properties 
of token-reflexive expressions. A token-reflexive expression is one 
like “I,” “‘here,” “‘now,” whose essential occurrence in a sentence 
renders that sentence capable of bearing different truth-values 
according to the circumstances of its utterance—by whom, when, 
and where it is uttered, to whom it is addressed, with what 
gestures it is accompanied, and so forth. Then it seems that an 
adequate objection to McTaggart may run as follows. If we say 
of a predicate in which a token-reflexive expression occurs 
essentially that it “applies” to an entity if there are any cir- 
cumstances in which it may truly be asserted of that entity, and 
if we call two such predicates “incompatible” when there exist 
no circumstances in which they can both be truly asserted of any 
one entity, then it is possible for two incompatible predicates to 
apply to one and the same entity. It seems therefore that we may 
conclude that McTaggart has not really unearthed a contra- 
diction at all. 

This objection is intended as a reformulation of the first, 
unsuccessful objection which we considered. The first objector 
held that a contradiction which arose at any level of our hierarchy 
could be resolved by ascending one level. From the standpoint 
of the present objection, what the first objector was trying to do 
was specify the circumstances in which the predicate was asserted 
of the event; he failed because his specification was itself by means 
of a token-reflexive expression, and hence he succeeded only in 
constructing new predicates of the same type, by means of which 
the same pseudo-paradox could be generated. 

It is because people suppose that McTaggart can be refuted 
by some such objection as that which we are now considering 
that they do not take him very seriously, but I believe that this 
solution rests on a grave misunderstanding. If it gave a correct 
account of the matter, then only stupidity could explain Mc- 
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Taggart’s failure to use a quite analogous argument to show the 
unreality of space and the unreality of personality. Every place 
can be called both “here’’ and “there,” both “near” and “‘far,” 
and every person can be called both “I” and “‘you’’: yet “here” 
and “there,” “‘near” and “far,” “I”? and “you” are incompatible. 
It would be no use for an objector to say that London is nearby 
far away, but far away nearby, or that it is “here’’ there but 
“there” here, since it can also be called “nearby nearby” and 
“* there’ here,” and so on. Similarly, it would be no use an objector 
saying “‘You are ‘you’ to me, but ‘I’ to you,” because everyone 
can be called both “ ‘you’ to you” and “ ‘T’ to you.”” McTaggart 
does not, however, display the slightest inclination to! apply his 
argument in this way to space or to personality: indeed, in 
arguing for the unreality of time, he repeatedly contrasts space 
with time. It foilows that the refutation we are considering must 
have missed an essential part of his argument. 

McTaggart’s argument is divided into two parts. In part one 
he attempts to establish that there would be no time if there were 
no facts of kind (a), on the ground that time involves change 
and change is possible only if there are facts of kind (a). Part 
two attempts to show that the existence of facts of kind (a) 
involves a contradiction. Part two depends upon part one: it is 
because the analogue of part one does not hold for space or for 
personality that the analogue of part two for space or for person- 
ality has no force. We must therefore beware of passing over part 
one with little attention, for it contains the heart of the argument. 

To see what it means to say that there would be no time if 
there were no facts of kind (a), we may ask what it means to 
deny the analogue of this for space. Facts of kind (a) are facts 
into the statement of which temporally token-reflexive expressions 
enter essentially. By contrast, the use of spatially token-reflexive 
expressions is not essential to the description of objects as being 
in a space. That is, I can describe an arrangement of objects 
in space although I do not myself have any position in that space. 
An example would be the space of my visual field. In that space 
there is no here or there, no near or far: I am not in that space. 
We can, I think, conceive, on the strength of this analogy, of 
a being who could perceive objects in our three-dimensional 
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physical space although he occupied no position in that space. 
He would have no use for any spatially token-reflexive expressions 
in giving a description of the physical universe, and yet that 
description might be a perfectly correct description of the objects 
of the universe as arranged in space. 

McTaggart is saying that on the other hand a description of 
events as taking place in time is impossible unless temporally 
token-reflexive expressions enter into it, that is, unless the descrip- 
tion is given by someone who is himself in that time. Suppose 
someone who can observe all events which take place in our 
universe, or some region of it, during some period of time. We 
may first suppose that he observes them successively, that he cannot 
choose which events he will next observe but can observe them 
only in the order in which they take place. Then even if he knows 
both what he has observed and what he is going to observe, he 
cannot give a complete description of his observations without 
the use of temporally token-reflexive expressions. He can give a 
complete narration of the sequence of events, but there would 
remain to be answered the question, “And which of these events is 
happening now?” We can indeed avoid this by putting the observ- 
er’s thoughts and utterances into the description, but now we have 
merely made the original observer part of the region observed, 
and the point may be made again for an observer who gives a 
description of this enlarged region. 

If instead we now imagine the observer as able to survey the 
whole course of events at once, or at least as-able to observe the 
events at will in whatever order he chooses, then we can conceive 
of him as observing a static-dimensional configuration, one 
dimension of which represents time. (Of course, this is not quite 
accurate, since not every event which takes place in time is a 
physical event.) It is now clear, however, that what he observes 
can only be a model of the sequence of events in our three- 
dimensional space, not that sequence of events itself. We can, 
of course, make a static three-dimensional representation of the 
course of events over a finite period of time on a changing 
two-dimensional surface. But it makes no sense to suppose that 
that course of events is identical with some static three-dimensional 
configuration. This is evident from the fact that there is an element 
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of convention in the three-dimensional representation: we lay it 
down that the axes are to be chosen in a certain way, that such- 
and-such an axis represents time, and that such-and-such a 
direction along this axis represents the direction earlier-to-later ; 
these conventions cannot be shown in the model. This remains 
true even if there in fact is such a three-dimensional configuration. 

Imagine a cylinder made of glass with irregular internal 
coloring like a child’s marble. A two-dimensional surface, in shape 
roughly a shallow cone without its base, moves through the 
cylinder so that its vertex travels at a uniform rate relative to 
the axis of the cylinder, the base of the cone remaining per- 
pendicular to this axis. If we now replace the cylinder and the 
surface of the cone by their analogues in four-dimensional space, 
we get something like what we are sometimes inclined to conceive 
that our world must in fact be like. That is, we are sometimes 
inclined to suppose that what we observe at any one time is a 
three-dimensional segment of a static four-dimensional physical 
reality; but as we travel through the four-dimensional structure 
we observe different three-dimensional segments at different 
times. But of course the fourth dimension can no more be identified 
with time than the road down which someone travels can be 
identified with the time that passes as he travels down it. If our 
hypothetical observer observes only the four-dimensional con- 
figuration without observing our movement—the movement of 
our consciousness—through it, like someone observing the road 
but blind to the traveler, he does not see all that happens. But 
if he also observes our passage through it, what he is observing 
is no longer static, and he will again need token-reflexive ex- 
pressions to report what he observes. 

Granted, then, that part one of McTaggart’s argument 
establishes that what is in time cannot be fully described without 
token-reflexive expressions, how does part two enable us to pass 
from this to the assertion that time is unreal? Might not part 
one of the argument be taken rather as demonstrating the reality 
of time in a very strong sense, since it shows that time cannot 
be explained away or reduced to anything else? In particular, 
does not the objection we considered—that McTaggart’s attempt 
to uncover a contradiction rested on a neglect of the obvious 
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properties of token-reflexive expressions—at least invalidate part 
two of the argument? 

I think the point is that McTaggart is taking it for granted 
that reality must be something of which there exists in principle 
a complete description. I can make drawings of a rock from 
various angles, but if I am asked to say what the real shape of 
the rock is, I can give a description of it as in three-dimensional 
space which is independent of the angle from which it is looked 
at. The description of what is really there, as it really is, must 
be independent of any particular point of view. Now if time were 
real, then since what is temporal cannot be completely described 
without the use of token-reflexive expressions, there would be no 
such thing as the complete description of reality. There would 
be one, as it were, maximal description of reality in which the 
statement ““The event M is happening” figured, others which 
contained the statement “The event M happened,” and yet 
others which contained “The event M is going to happen.” 

I personally feel very strongly inclined to believe that there 
must be a complete description of reality; more properly, that 
of anything which is real, there must be a complete—that is, 
observer-independent—description. Hence, since part one of 
McTaggart’s argument is certainly correct, his conclusion appears 
to follow that time is unreal. But this conclusion seems self-refuting 
in something of the way in which, as McTaggart himself points 
out, the view that evil is an illusion is self-refuting: that is, if 
there is no evil, the illusion that there is evil is certainly evil. 
To say that time is unreal is to say that we apprehend relations 
between events or properties of objects as temporal when they 
are not really temporal at all. We have therefore to conceive of 
these events or objects as standing to one another in some non- 
temporal relation which we mistake for the temporal one. But 
just what does our “apprehension of these relations as temporal” 
consist in? Which apprehension is McTaggart thinking of—I 
mean, the apprehension at which time? Clearly, even if the 
world is really static, our apprehension of it changes. It does not 
help to say that we are even mistaken about what we think we 
see, because the fact would remain that we still make different 
such mistakes at different times. 
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If this last piece of reasoning, to the effect that the belief that 
time is unreal is self-refuting, is correct, then McTaggart’s 
argument shows that we must abandon our prejudice that there 
must be a complete description of reality. This prejudice is one 
that lies very deep in many people. I shall not here attempt to 
explore it further, to find out whether it can be supported or 
what mistakes, if any, it rests on. It is enough if I have succeeded 
in showing that it is to this prejudice that McTaggart is implicitly 
appealing, and that it is this which must be extirpated if his 
conclusion is not to be accepted, and above all that his argument 
is not the trivial sophism which it at first appears. 


MicHAEL DuMMETT 
All Souls’ College, Oxford 
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SENSATIONS AND BRAIN PROCESSES: 
A REPLY TO J. J. C. SMART 


. J. C. Smart in his article, “Sensations and Brain Processes,’’! 
attempts to show that there are no cogent philosophical arguments 
against the thesis that sensations are identical with brain processes, 

and that there is no reason to believe that there are any “nomological 
danglers” and hence irreducible psychophysical laws. I shall attempt 
to show that, given Smart’s thesis concerning the relation between 
sensations and brain processes, it follows that there are nomological 
danglers and laws whereby they dangle. And, as I shall show, this 
fact has some rather surprising consequences. 

Before proceeding with the argument, however, there are two points 
of clarification to be made. The first is that Smart does not claim 
that “‘sensation’”” means, or can be translated as, or is synonymous 
with “brain process.” He is quite emphatic on this point, and many 
of his replies to the standard philosophical objections to this thesis 
depend upon it. 

The second point concerns Smart’s use of the word “is” in his 
statement, “‘A sensation is a brain process.” The word “‘is” might be 
used in its predicative sense as in “The table is brown.” We can safely 
put this interpretation aside. The use of “‘is”’ as in the following passage 
is the one that might raise difficulty for the interpretation I shall give. 


Modern physical science tells us that lightning is a certain kind of electrical 
discharge due to ionization of clouds of water vapor in the atmosphere. This, 
it is now believed, is what the true nature of lightning is . . . . There is one 
thing, a flash of lightning, which is described scientifically as an electrical discharge 
to the earth from a cloud of ionized water molecules . . . . We say that what 
lightning really is, what its true nature as revealed by science is, is an electrical 
discharge [pp. 146-147; italics mine]. 


Quite frankly, I am not sure what to make of phrases like ““The 
true nature of x is...” or “x really is .. .”’; nor am I sure that statements 


1 Philosophical Review, LX VIII (1959), 141-156. 

* Smart takes the expression “‘nomological dangler’” from Feigl, but uses 
it in such a way that sensations are examples of nomological danglers (cf. p. 142 
of his article). The laws whereby the “‘nomological danglers dangle ” are, on 


Smart’s usage, psycho-physical laws. I shall, for the sake of convenience, follow 
Smart’s terminology. 
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like this are scientific statements. But at any rate, either “is” is being 
used in this passage in the sense of “‘is strictly identical with” or 
it is not. If it is being used in that sense, we can pass on to a 
consideration of the notion of strict identity. If it is not, then it is 
irrelevant, for it is quite certain that Smart’s main thesis is that 
sensations are strictly identical with brain processes. He tells us, “When 
I say that a sensation is a brain process or that lightning is an electrical 
discharge, I am using ‘is’ in the sense of strict identity” (p. 145). But 
what does it mean to say “x is strictly identical with »”? A clear 
meaning is given to this expression by Leibniz’s principle of the 
identity of indiscernibles as formulated in standard logic text books: 


(x = 9) = ay (F) (Fx = Fy) 
That is to say, x is strictly identical with y if and only if every property 
of x is a property of y, and conversely. And, I suggest, this is the 
only clear meaning that can be given to Smart’s contention that 
sensations are strictly identical with brain processes.* 

Now Smart’s claim is that, although “‘sensation”’ is not synonymous 
with “brain process,”’ nevertheless sensations are strictly identical with 
brain processes. Let us, for purposes of illustration, consider the 
following example that Smart himself uses. 

It happens to be the case that the morning star is strictly identical 
with the evening star: they are one and the same thing, namely, the 
planet Venus. But “morning star” does not mean the same as “evening 
star”: the two terms are not synonymous. A traditional and clearer 
way of stating this is to say that “‘morning star” does not have the same 
sense, or intension, or connotation as “‘evening star.”’ “‘Morning star”’ 
connotes several properties, including one which can roughly be 
expressed as “appearing in the morning,” whereas “evening star” 
connotes among other things “‘appearing in the evening.” It is very 
important to notice, however, that the morning star has precisely the 
same properties as the evening star: the morning star (that is, Venus) 
not only appears in the morning but also appears in the evening; 
and the evening star (again, Venus) not only appears in the evening 
but also appears in the morning. Now the fact I wish to bring out 
by means of the example is this: if it is true that “morning star’ does 
in fact connote “‘appearing in the morning” and also that the morning 
star is indeed strictly identical with the evening star, then it follows 
that the evening star appears in the morning. If the morning star is 


3 There is ample evidence in Smart’s paper to support my interpretation. 
(See especially pp. 145, 146, 147, 148, and 152.) 
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strictly identical with the evening star, this implies that the evening 
star has all the properties of the morning star, including the defining 
properties for “morning star.” 

In general terms the point is this: if “A” connotes R,S,T and “B” 
does not connote R,S,T but, say, X,Y,Z, then “A” is not synonymous 
with “‘B.” Now if “A” is not synonymous with “‘B,” and if, nevertheless, 
A is strictly identical with B, then both A and B have precisely the 
same properties, including all the defining properties in question, 
namely, R,S,T,X,Y, and Z. Moreover, if every A is strictly identical 
with some B or other, say B’, B’”’ . . .; then if B’, B” . . . exist, A’s exist. 

Let us now turn to Smart’s thesis. Smart wishes to assert at least 
three propositions: (1) “Sensation” is not synonymous with “brain 
process’ or any other word in the materialist’s preferred vocabulary. 
(2) Sensations are strictly identical with brain processes. (3) There 
exist brain processes which are identical with sensations. 

In the light of the foregoing, it should be clear that from (1), (2), 
and (3), it follows (a) that there are sensations, and (b) that the 
properties which are connoted by “brain process” and also those that 
are connoted by “‘sensation” are possessed by one and the same thing, 
namely, whatever is referred to by both “sensation” and “brain 
process.” Thus we have not got rid of the danglers. For sensations were 
nomological danglers in virtue of certain properties which they had, 
and we have in no way eliminated these properties. In fact, by insisting 
(1) that “sensation” is not synonymous with “‘brain process,” (2) that 
sensations are strictly identical with brain processes, and (3) that there 
are brain processes which are identical with sensations, we have 
insured that there are just as many danglers as there were before we 
accepted the strict identity of sensations and brain processes. Indeed, 
on Smart’s thesis it turns out that brain processes are danglers, for 
now brain processes have all those properties that made sensations 
danglers. Furthermore, we still have laws which are in all essential 
respects just like psychophysical laws, as the following argument 
shows. 

Let us distinguish two sorts of properties, M-properties and P- 
properties. M-properties are all and only those properties which the 
materialist wishes to allow in his physicalistic scheme. Among these 
M-properties will be the defining properties for “brain process.” 
P-properties are those defining properties for “‘sensation”’ which prevent 
us from defining “‘sensation’”’ in terms of M-properties. 

Now on Smart’s thesis P-properties cannot be reduced to M- 
properties; that is, the words for the alleged P-properties cannot be 
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defined in terms of M-properties.‘ For if the words for P-properties 
are definable in terms of M-properties without remainder, then 
“sensation” is definable in terms of M-properties, because it is only 
these troublesome P-properties which prevent us from defining “‘sensa- 
tion” in terms of M-properties. But if “‘sensation”’ is definable in terms 
of M-properties, then “sensation” is synonymous with some word or 
words in the materialist’s preferred vocabulary; and hence one of 
Smart’s original propositions, namely (1), is false. But it will not do 
to deny (1), for Smart has taken great pains to assure us that 
“sensation” is not synonymous with any words in his preferred 
vocabulary. Therefore, P-properties can only be related to M-prop- 
erties in a nonlogical way; that is, any connection between them will 
be synthetic. 

Thus a consequence of Smart’s theory is that, instead of the usual 
psychophysical laws stating that a certain sensation occurs if and only 
if a certain brain process occurs, we are now to say that a brain process 
has P-properties if and only if it has certain M-properties. But it is 
still a contingent matter of fact, to be discovered by some sort of 
empirical investigation, that wherever a brain process has a certain 
conjunction of M-properties it also has certain P-properties. And to 
state this relation is to state a generalization which is, in all essential 
respects, just like a psychophysical law relating sensations to brain 
processes. The only difference is that we have to deal with certain 
properties of sensations rather than sensations themselves. 

Moreover, we shall probably still have the ordinary psychophysical 
laws, for presumably not all brain processes will be sensations. There 
must be some law, then, concerning which brain processes are sensa- 
tions. This law would state, ““Whenever such-and-such a brain process 
occurs, there is a sensation.”” And does not this look very much like 
an ordinary psychophysical law? 

There are two ways in which we might try to avoid the conclusions 
I have drawn. First, we might assert the proposition (4), “There are 
no P-properties.”” But this will not do because (4), (2), and the defini- 
tion of “P-property” imply the contradictory of (3). The argument 
to show this is as follows. If there are no P-properties, there are no 
sensations. For “‘P-property”’ is just a way of referring to those defining 
properties for ‘‘sensation” which prevent us from defining “sensation” 


‘In replying to an objection put to him by Professor Max Black, Smart 
attempts to define color words in physicalist terms. There is no need to go 
into details here, for my argument shows what is wrong with any such attempt 
on his part. 
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in terms of M-properties; and if these properties do not exist it follows 
that sensations do not exist. If there are no sensations, there are no 
brain processes which are identical with sensations. For sensations are, 
according to (2), strictly identical with certain brain processes; it 
follows, therefore, that if the one does not exist, the other does not 
exist. Hence, to get rid of P-propérties by denying their existence would 
require us to drop the thesis that sensations are strictly identical with 
brain processes or to admit that those brain processes which are 
identical with sensations do not exist. But to accept the first alternative 
would be to destroy Smart’s thesis, and to accept the second would 
be to make it pointless. Therefore. it will not do to deny the existence 
of P-properties. 

Second, we might try to conjure away P-properties by claiming (5), 
“All P-properties are strictly identical with certain M-properties ever 
though the words for P-properties are not definable in terms of 
M-properties.” I am not sure that such a hypothesis is intelligible. 
But if it is, a reapplication of my main argument shows that it follows 
that there are still P-properties and they retain all their properties. 
Thus the new danglers would be the properties of P-properties. And 
the same line of argument can be extended as long as it makes sense 
to talk of the properties of properties of properties, and so forth. At 
any point where such talk is no longer significant, (5) can no longer 


be completely formulated. For, ex Aypothesi, there are no P,, ; - 
properties which prevent us from defining the words for P,, - prop- 
erties in terms of M, - properties. Thus (5) would amount to a 
statement that P-properties are reducible to M-properties. And I have 
already replied to this hypothesis. 

Now in his article Smart has made the following claim: 


If it be agreed that there are no cogent philosophical arguments which force 
us to accept dualism, and if the brain-process theory and dualism are equally 
consistent with the facts, then the principles of parsimony and simplicity seem 
to me to be overwhelmingly in favor of the brain-process theory [p. 156; 
italics mine]. 

But, as I have shown, the brain-process theory is not parsimonious 
of laws: on the brain-process theory we would have at least as many 
laws as on a dualistic theory. One reason, then, for preferring the 
brain-process theory has been removed. 

It might still seem, however, that Smart’s theory is parsimonious 
of substances. Yet even this is doubtful, for on his theory brain processes 
turn out to have just those properties which have led some people 
to postulate that sensations are processes involving nonmaterial 
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substance. Thus the very least that we would have to say, if we are 
going to discuss substances at ail, is that there are two radically 
different kinds of material substance—the one involved in ordinary 
processes, and the one involved in certain brain processes—which is 
hardly more parsimonious than saying that there are two different 
kinds of substance. Moreover, the issue between Smart’s materialistic 
monism and ordinary dualism turns out to be mainly verbal: the 
criteria which serve to differentiate the one kind of material substance 
from the other are precisely the criteria which are usually used to 
differentiate material from nonmaterial substance. 

I conclude, then, that one form of materialism, namely Smart’s, 
has no advantage over one ordinary form of dualism, and is, indeed, 
in all important respects, precisely equivalent to it.® 


J. T. STEvENson 
Brown University 


5 T should like to acknowledge the invaluable assistance of Mr. K. E. Lehrer 
on a number of points in this paper. 
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I 


Nn His Fact, Fiction, and Forecast Nelson Goodman formulates a striking 
I puzzle which he calls “the new riddle of induction.”! He reminds 
us of how we are willing to “project” a predicate like “green’’: since 
all the emeralds we have so far observed have been green, we adopt 
the hypothesis that all future emeralds probably are going to be green 
also. But then he asks us to consider a predicate such as “grue,”’ which 
is to be understood as applying to a thing at a given time if and only 
if either the thing is then green and the time is prior to time ¢, or 
the thing is then blue and the time not prior to ¢.? Let us take ¢ as 
a time in the future, say, the year 2000 a.p. Now, all emeralds observed 
in the past have been green, and therefore they have been grue. Thus 
the hypothesis that all emeralds are grue has as much inductive support 
as the hypothesis that all emeralds are green, for we have equal 
numbers of positive instances in favor of each hypothesis and no 
negative instances. But the two hypotheses yield incompatible pre- 
dictions regarding emeralds in the future, since a grue emerald after 
the year 2000 A.D. will be blue. We cannot accept both these conflicting 
hypotheses, yet they seem equally to have good inductive support. Why 
ought one predicate to be “projected” rather than the other? This 
is the “‘new riddle of induction.” 

One answer which has been suggested to the riddle is this: predicates 
not involving any sort of reference to time ought to be projected in 
preference to ones that do involve such reference. ‘““Grue”’ and “‘bleen” 
(where “bleen” is a predicate which is to be understood as applying 
to a thing at a given time if and only if either the thing is then blue 
and the time is prior to ¢, or the thing is then green and the time is not 
prior to ¢) are predicates which do involve reference to time, whereas 
“green” and “blue” are not. For this reason “blue” and “green” 
ought to be projected in preference to “grue” and “bleen.””* 


1 Nelson Goodman, Fact, Fiction, and Forecast (Cambridge, Mass., 1955), 
Ch. III. The authors are indebted to Professor Goodman for valuable criticism; 
he does not accept their conclusions, however. 

* This appears to be what Goodman means when he explains “grue”’ as 


“ 


applying to “all things examined before ¢ just in case they are green but to 
other things just in case they are blue’”’ (ibid., p. 74). 
8 This claim was advanced by Carnap, “‘On the Application of Inductive 
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But this answer will not satisfy Goodman. In his most scathing tone 
he will ask, ““And what, pray, is it for a predicate to be a predicate 
involving reference to time?” It is true that a person brought up to 
speak the language of green and blue will not understand “grue”’ and 
“‘bleen”’ unless these latter are defined for him in terms of green and 
blue and time. But, Goodman will insist, a person brought up to speak 
the language of grue and bleen will define “green” and “blue” in 
an exactly symmetrical manner: that is, he will not understand “‘green” 
and “blue” until their uses are explained for him in terms of “‘grue”’ 
and “bleen” and time; he will employ the definition that “‘green” 
applies to all and only those things which are grue prior to the year 
2000 or bleen thereafter, and the definition that “‘blue’”’ applies to 
all and only those things which are bleen prior to the year 2000 or 
grue thereafter. Goodman will maintain that “grue’’ is not intrinsically 
a more nontemporal predicate than is “green’’; the situation is per- 
fectly symmetrical, he will say. For the speaker of the green-blue 
language, “‘grue” and “bleen” appear to be temporal predicates; but 
for the speaker of the grue-bleen language, “‘green’’ and “blue” appear 
to be temporal predicates. Which predicate seems temporal to you 
and which one not will all depend on which predicate happens to 
have got more deeply entrenched in the language that you are 
accustomed to speaking. 

Goodman’s way of rejecting this proposed solution to his riddle of 
induction is acute. But does he not go too far? Does he not exaggerate 
the extent to which the grue-bleen language and the green-blue 
language are symmetrical in nature? To see whether he does, we must | 
consider just what claims he makes. 

In maintaining that there exists so much symmetry between these 
two languages, Goodman implicitly is making two especially important 
claims. (1) He is claiming that people brought up to use “grue” 
understand their predicate in such a way that it applies to all and 
only those objects of all kinds to which speakers of the green-blue 
language would apply the phrase “green if the date is prior to the 
year 2000 or blue if the date is thereafter.”” And this surely means 
that such people must understand not only what it is for actual objects 
to be grue but also what it means for fictional objects, imaginary 
objects, or objects in pictures to be grue. A grue-bleen speaker, on this 
assumption, when confronted with pictures of Robin Hood in Sherwood 
Logic,” Philosophy and Phenomenological Research, VIII (1947), 133-147; he put 


it in a stronger form, implying that it is a necessary condition for projectability 
of a predicate that it be nontemporal. 
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Forest, would be able to tell that the foliage of the forest in the picture 
is grue, not bleen. And (2) Goodman is claiming that the predicate 
“grue”’ is for the speaker of the grue-bleen language a nontemporal 
predicate, in that such a speaker does not need to ascertain the date 
of an object before being able to tel! whether the object is grue or not. 
On the other hand, if we, who speak the green-blue language, were 
asked to determine whether an object in a painting satisfies the condi- 
tion of being either green if the date is before 2000 a.p. or blue if the 
date is thereafter, we would have to ascertain the date of the scene 
in the picture. If the picture contained people or buildings, for example, 
we might determine the date of the scene by noticing the style of the 
people’s costumes or the style of the architecture, and dating this style 
through historical research if it is a past style, or through careful 
prediction if it is a future style. Our use of these procedures indicates 
that the predicate “‘green if the date is prior to 2000 or blue if the 
date is thereafter’’ is for us a temporal predicate, that is, one which 
we know how to apply to a thing only after we have ascertained the 
date of the thing. But Goodman’s speaker of the grue-bleen language 
(whom we shall call Mr. Grue) must not need to go through such 
procedures in determining whether or not something is grue; for if 
he did, “grue’’ would be for him a temporal predicate. Nor is 
it enough to say that Mr. Grue must be able to use “grue’”’ without 
explicitly consulting history books and looking at calendars; he must 
be able to use “grue” without even implicitly basing his judgment 
upon observable temporal clues, such as styles of costumes or of 
architecture. 

Goodman must take for granted these two suppositions about 
speakers of the grue-bleen language. But what would it be like for 
there to be such people? Is there not some difficulty latent in this 
conception ? 


II 


Mr. Grue and Mr. Green (a speaker of the green-blue language) 
both will often be using their color predicates in discussions of other 
things besides actual objects. For instance, they will sometimes want 
to talk about objects in pictures. Let us consider their respective 
conceptions of what it is for ordinary, straightforwardly representa- 
tional pictures to picture colored objects. 

With regard to his favorite color, Mr. Green of course will have 
the notion that (excluding special subtleties of painting) an object in 
a picture is green if and only if the pigment used in representing the 
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object is green pigment. This rule belongs to his conception of what 
it is for an object in a picture to be colored. 

But what of Mr. Grue? His case is a bit more complicated. With 
regard to his favorite color, there would seem to be two different 
possibilities about what his notion of pictorial representation will be. 
(A) Perhaps he calls an object in a picture “grue’’ when and only 
when the pigment used in representing it is grue pigment. Or (B) 
perhaps he calls an object in a picture “‘grue’”’ when and only when 
either the pigment used in representing it is green and the date in 
the picture is prior to 2000, or the pigment used is blue and the date 
in the picture 2000 or later. 

But we see that (A) and (B) are not equally possible, if we look 
back at Goodman’s assumption (1) that Mr. Grue’s term “grue”’ -is 
to be applicable to all and only those objects to which Mr. Green’s 
phrase “‘green if the date is prior to 2000 or blue if the date is 
thereafter” correctly applies. Mr. Grue, if he is to satisfy assumption 
(1), cannot classify in accordance with notion (A); for (A) and (1) 
directly conflict. To see that this is so, consider a painting done 
this year, which depicts a pastoral scene of the year 2001; in this 
painting green pigment is used in representing the grass. What color 
is the grass in the picture? If (A) were the case then Mr. Grue would 
have to regard the grass in the picture as grue, since it is represented 
by means of grue pigment. But Mr. Green will hold that the grass 
in the picture is green and that therefore the phrase “green if the date 
is prior to 2000 or blue if the date is thereafter” does not properly 
apply to it, since the date in the picture is after 2000. Of course 
Mr. Green is willing to apply the phrase “green if the date is prior 
to 2000 or blue if the date is thereafter” to the pigment used to represent 
the grass; but he will not apply it to the grass itself. Thus if (A) were 
the case, assumption (1) would be violated. Since we have assumed 
that Mr. Grue does satisfy assumption (1), we must suppose that his 
notion of pictorial representation is in accordance with (B) rather 
than (A). 

In the light of this, let us proceed to see whether we can detect 
any difficulties latent in Goodman’s formulation of his new riddle of 
induction. 


Ill 


A person who spoke the grue-bleen language, who was able to tell 
whether a thing is grue at a given time without first needing to 
ascertain what the date is at that time, and who applied the predicate 
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“‘grue”’ to all and only those objects to which speakers of the green-blue 
language apply the phrase “green if the date is prior to the year 2000 or 
blue if the date is thereafter” would be a person of remarkable powers. 
Suppose that we present Mr. Grue with two black-and-white 
drawings of plots of grass, drawings which we carefully construct so 
that he cannot tell them apart. Now we prepare two larger drawings 
of Commencement in the Harvard Yard, into one of which we in- 
corporate one of our drawings of grass, into the other of which we 
incorporate the other of our drawings of grass. These two larger 
drawings of the Harvard Yard are not alike, however; one represents 
the Yard as it is nowadays, the other shows the Yard not as it is but 
as it will be. In the first drawing the buildings all have their familiar 
present-day aspect, and an alumni procession is straggling past, those 
at the very rear bearing a placard announcing themselves as the 
Class of ’58. The second drawing has an altered aspect, for the fifty- 
story Boylston Street Apartments tower in the distance, the air is 
filled with flying saucers, and the rear of the procession is brought 
up by a group whose placard proclaims them to be the Class of ’oo. 
Suppose that we now confront Mr. Grue with these two large drawings ; 
we do not, however, let him see either of them entire, for we cleverly 
screen off most of the area of each drawing from the gaze of Mr. Grue, 
forcing him to peer at each drawing through a small opening in a 
screen, so that in each case all that he is allowed to see is the area 
of grass which he saw previously, before it was incorporated into the 
larger drawing. We now provide him with a palette and put to him 
the question, “‘What paint should be used in order to color these two 
pictures in such a way that the grass in the pictures will be grue?” 
Now, according to Goodman’s supposition, Mr. Grue is a person 
who is able to tell whether a thing is grue just by looking at it, without 
first needing to ascertain its date. So presumably in this case he will 
be able to tell, just by looking at the grass, what sort of look it needs 
to be given in order to be grue. Presumably he will correctly respond 
to our query and will answer that one kind of paint (which we call 
green) needs to be used for the first picture while another kind of paint 
(which we call blue) needs to be used for the second. But if Mr. Grue 
chooses, the appropriate paints, green for the pre-2000 picture and 
blue for the other, then he must be recognizing a difference between 
the pictures, a difference which makes necessary this difference in 
pigments. And he must recognize that the two pictures are different 
even though what he sensuously perceives is the same in both cases, 
even though the light reaching his eye and stimulating his retina is 
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just the same in both cases. How should we describe Mr. Grue’s power ? 
It is clear that the power which he possesses is a type of extrasensory 
perception. 

Thus, one curious consequence of Goodman’s set of suppositions is 
that the speaker of the grue-bleen language must possess a faculty 
of extrasensory perception not possessed by people such as ourselves 
who are speakers of the green-blue language. 


IV 


Suppose we were to grant that there is nothing logically absurd 
about the idea that Mr. Grue possesses this queer faculty of extra- 
sensory perception. Still, is it really the case that the predicate “‘grue” 
as he uses it is a nontemporal predicate, whose applicability he can 
determine without needing to ascertain the date? 

Let us suppose that Mr. Grue knows how to apply temporal terms 
such as “‘now,” “before 2000 A.p.,”’ and ‘“‘after 2000 a.p.”’; or, if he 
does not know how to do this, let us teach him how. Now we present 
him with a single black-and-white sketch of the Harvard Yard, just 
showing the Holden Chapel with its tympanum which is so well 
maintained that its color never changes. We first say to Mr. Grue, 
‘This sketch is a picture of the Holden Chapel in 1959. But black-and- 
white pictures are dull, aren’t they? The tympanum in the picture 
is bleen, of course. Just color it in for us, won’t you?” And we give 
Mr. Grue a palette of paints. He will reach for the paint that we 
call blue. But next we tell Mr. Grue that we wish to have a picture 
of the Holden Chapel in the year 2001; and we explain to him that 
the Holden Chapel is so carefully maintained that it never changes 
in appearance. We now ask Mr. Grue to give us his advice; we say, 
‘Please show us what paint should be used if we are now to paint 
the tympanum in a picture which will show the Holden Chapel in the 
year 2001.” If Mr. Grue is the type of person Goodman supposes him 
to be, he will of course be able to answer this question. He will point 
out the paint which we call green. 

In this case we see that Mr. Grue uses two different paints in order 
to color the two pictures bleen; but the difference between the two 
pictures is solely a temporal difference. Thus his knowledge of the 
temporal difference is here sufficient to affect his choice of the paint 
needed in order to make the object in the picture look bleen. More- 
over, knowledge of the temporal difference is necessary in order to 
enable him to decide what paint is needed. For if we were simply 
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to say to him, “What paint should be used now in order to color a 
picture of the bleen tympanum of the Holden Chapel? We are not 
saying what the date of the scene in the picture is to be,” then he 
will be unable to reply. He will be unable under these circumstances 
to tell us which paint is the correct one. 

Thus it is clear here that the predicates “‘grue’’ and “‘bleen” cannot 
be used successfully by Mr. Grue unless he is somehow apprised of 
the date of the object to which the predicates are to be applied. In 
this sense, whether he himself is aware of it or not, these predicates 
are for Mr. Grue temporal predicates. 


V 


What about the predicates “‘green” and “‘blue,”’ on the other hand ? 
Mr. Grue might try to argue that as he understands the term “green” 
it is for him a temporal predicate. He may try to argue that he cannot 
tell whether an object in a picture is green or not, unless he knows 
whether the object is grue before 2000 a.p. or bleen thereafter; and 
he may claim that he cannot ascertain this unless he knows the date 
of the object in the picture. He may say that it is only when there 
is some indication of the date of the scene in the picture, as, for example, 
the presence of Robin Hood and his men, that he can tell that the 
foliage in the picture is green. If we presented him with two black-and- 
white pictures of the Harvard Yard of no definite date which he 
could not tell apart, and if we now used grue paint to paint the grass 
in one and bleen paint to paint the grass in the other, he might claim 
that this would not be enough to enable him to tell the pictured 
scenes apart as regards their greenness. According to Mr. Grue, then, 
“green” and “blue” are temporal predicates. 

His claim is misleading, however. We should point out to Mr. Grue 
how even he is really capable of detecting whether an object in a 
picture is green or not without having to ascertain what date the 
picture represents. First, we ask Mr. Grue always to notice whether 
or not the paint on the canvas is grv color. This, of course, Mr. Grue 
can do. We then tell him that nowadays whenever the paint on a 
certain area of the canvas is grue, then the object being portrayed 
at that area of the canvas is green, and whenever the paint is bleen, 
the object represented is blue. These instructions are sufficient for the 
present, and if he uses the terms “green” and “blue” according to 
these instructions he will be able to tell whether the object in the 
picture is green or blue without having to ascertain its date; for 
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recognizing whether the paint used at that spot on the canvas is grue 
or not does not entail ascertaining the date of the object which the 
paint is being used to portray. 

Mr. Grue cannot point out for Mr. Green’s benefit an analogous 
device for recognizing grue objects in pictures without noticing their 
dates. Mr. Grue cannot tell Mr. Green, for example, that whenever 
the paint on the canvas is green then the object in that area of the 
canvas is grue, nowadays; for a picture of a post-2000 scene painted 
with green paint is bleen nowadays and not grue. And this reinforces 
the claim that the predicates “‘green” and “grue” are asymmetrical 
in their logical character. 


Vi 


So far, we have seen that there are reasons for believing that 
Goodman’s set of suppositions about Mr. Grue contains latent 
difficulties. Not only would Mr. Grue have to possess extrasensory 
perception, but what is worse, his use of the predicate “‘grue’’ would 
logically involve prior ascertaining of the date, and in this sense “grue”’ 
could not be for him a nontemporal predicate. On the other hand, 
“‘sreen’’ is a nontemporal predicate for him. 

It is possible, however, that Goodman might seek to reply in the 
following vein. He might maintain that the situation is nevertheless 
symmetrical as between the grue-bleen language and the green-blue 
language; that is, granting the aptness of the description which we 
have so far given of Mr. Grue, Goodman might nevertheless wish to 
argue that if we were to frame a description of Mr. Green it would 
be necessary from the point of view of Mr. Grue to describe Mr. Green 
as possessing a faculty of extrasensory perception and as using his 
predicate “green” in a way which involves essential reference to the 
date. But would this counterargument be sound ? 

What kind of experiment might we consider in hope of showing 
that Mr. Green possesses a faculty of extrasensory perception ? Suppose 
we were to conduct with Mr. Green an experiment analogous to the 
one which demonstrated Mr. Grue’s occult power. Here we would 
show Mr. Green two black-and-white drawings of plots of grass 
carefully constructed so that he cannot tell them apart. Then we 
prepare two larger drawings of the Harvard Yard into which we 
incorporate these smaller drawings of grass. One of the larger drawings 
represents the Commencement of 1959, the other that of 2001. We 
confront Mr. Green with these two large drawings, preventing him 
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however from seeing them entire; he is allowed only to view the portions 
of grass which he has previously seen. We now ask him which paint 
should be used in order now to color these two drawings in such a 
way that the grass in the pictures will be green. What will be his 
response? Here of course Mr. Green will use the same paint in both 
cases. Thus the outcome of this experiment gives no reason whatever 
for imputing to Mr. Green any faculty of extrasensory perception, not 
even from Mr. Grue’s point of view. 

We might try to alter the experiment, however, so that Mr. Green 
will have to give different reactions instead of the same one. Instead 
of telling Mr. Green to paint the grass green in both pictures, we 
tell him that we would like to have the grass in the first picture green 
and that in the second picture blue. In this case, Mr. Green will reach 
for different paints. Mr. Grue might be inclined to say that Mr. Green 
is recognizing a difference between the two pictures, a difference which 
requires that he use one kind of paint on the first picture and another 
kind on the second. This difference, Mr. Grue may be inclined to 
say, is a difference that is not sensuously perceptible; hence, Mr. Green 
possesses a faculty of extrasensory perception. But of course this 
inference on the part of Mr. Grue would be mistaken. Even in this 
experiment no evidence has been given of any occult power being 
possessed by Mr. Green. The fact that Mr. Green reaches for two 
different kinds of paint reflects only the fact that he was given different 
instructions with respect to the different pictures. 

Thus it seems impossible to demonstrate that Mr. Green possesses 
any faculty of extrasensory perception. But are predicates such as 
“green” and “blue” temporal predicates for Mr. Green? 

Suppose again that we were to say to Mr. Green that we want 
to color a sketch of the Holden Chapel in the Harvard Yard; we 
tell him that we want the tympanum of the Chapel in the picture 
to be blue, but we do not tell him what the date of the pictured scene 
is to be. Unlike Mr. Grue in the analogous experiment, Mr. Green 
here will be able to decide which paint to reach for in order to carry 
out these instructions, even if we tell him nothing about the date 
of the scene represented in the picture. And if we do tell him that 
the picture represents the Chapel in 1959 rather than in 2001, this 
information will not at all affect Mr. Green as he decides what paint 
to use in order to color the picture. Thus there is no basis here for 
saying that Mr. Green is using “blue” as a temporal predicate; 
knowledge of the date is irrelevant for him to the application of “blue.” 

Thus this possible counterargument fails. 
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Another kind of objection which might be raised is this. Someone 
might suppose that Mr. Grue can never tell what kind of paint to 
use to paint an object in a picture grue or bleen; he might suppose 
that Mr. Grue’s peculiar ability lies only in the fact that, once it is 
painted, he can tell whether or not the object in the picture is grue, 
but not until then. So Mr. Grue, if presented with two black-and- 
white sketches of the Harvard Yard, one pre-2000 and the other 
post-2000, and if allowed to see only a plot of grass in each, might 
not be able to tell us how he would paint the pictures so that they 
would both be pictures of grue grass. He might have to experiment 
with all the paints on the palette before the grue color would emerge 
for him, as a gestalt quality, in each picture. How can we say, then, 
that because Mr. Grue reaches for different paints to paint both 
sketches grue he therefore recognizes a difference in the two black-and- 
white sketches? For, according to this supposition, the fact that he 
does not know what paints to use would be a good indication that 
he recognizes no difference between the two sketches. 

This type of objection is directed against all the earlier examples 
which were intended to show that Mr. Grue must have a kind of 
extrasensory perception in order to be able to use “‘grue”’ and “‘bleen”’ 
and which were intended to show that these predicates are temporal 
predicates. According to this objection, there is no sense in asking 
Mr. Grue what paints he will use in painting a certain picture grue 
(as we did in our examples), for he will not know. 

This supposition is very strange indeed, for it implies that “‘grue”’ 
is hardly a color predicate at all, so peculiar is its status. However, 
even if Mr. Grue were this type of person, the earlier points can still 
be made, if the examples are altered. Suppose we show Mr. Grue 
a picture in color of the Harvard Yard at Commencement time, but 
this is to be an idealized picture representing Harvard at no definite 
time; for example, we see a procession with placards of classes ranging 
from 1640 to 2500, and there are some buildings of the eighteenth 
century and some of the twenty-sixth century (the picture is entitled 
“Harvard through the Ages’’). But we screen off most of this picture, 
allowing Mr. Grue to see only one small plot of grass. If we now ask 
him to tell us the color of the grass in the picture, then, of course, 
he cannot do so, for it is not grass of any given date. Now, without 
his being aware of it, we cleverly change the concealed portion of 
the picture so that it will be a picture of the Harvard Yard at Com- 
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mencement time in 1959. Now we ask him the color of the grass. This 
time, on the assumption that he needs no observable temporal clues 
from the object itself in order to be able to identify grue objects, he 
will tell us that the grass in the picture is grue. But he is receiving 
no more sensory stimulation now than he was before, and yet he is 
cognizant of a change. For this reason, we attribute to him a faculty 
of extrasensory perception. 

In order.to show that this Mr. Grue is using “grue”’ as a temporal 
predicate, we can change the previous experiment in the following 
way. We allow Mr. Grue to see entire both pictures of the Commence- 
ment scenes. In the first case, he cannot tell us the color of the grass 
because it is not part of a scene of Harvard at any definite time. When 
we now change the picture so that it represents the Commencement 
of 1959, he can tell us that the grass in the picture is indeed grue. Here 
Mr. Grue is perceptually aware of the change which, in effect, is 
merely a temporal one. In the first case, when he was aware of no 
definite date of the objects in the picture, he could not tell whether 
to apply the term “grue.” But when the picture is changed so that 
he becomes aware of a definite date for the scene in question, then he 
can correctly identify the grass in the scene as grue. Thus Mr. Grue 
is using “grue” as a temporal predicate, for he must be cognizant 
of the date of the object in the picture in order to be able to tell whether 
it is grue. 


VIII 


The suggestion that nontemporal predicates are more legitimately 
projectable than temporal ones was put forward as an answer to the 
new riddle of induction. The conclusion which seems to emerge here 
is that one ought not to dismiss this suggestion in the brusque way 
in which Goodman has been inclined to do. It is not the case that 
there is no difference (except as regards their entrenchment in our 
language) between predicates such as “‘green”’ and “‘grue’’; it is not 
the case that there exists a thorough symmetry between the grue- 
bleen language and the green-blue language. On the contrary, if the 
examples discussed above are appropriate, they seem to show that a 
logically important difference does exist between “‘grue” and “green,” 
a difference sufficiently important to help us to see why it is that we 
rightly regard “green’’ as more projectable than “grue.” 

In formulating his ‘new riddle of induction” Goodman of course 
had in mind a wide range of puzzling predicates in addition to “grue”’ 
and “bleen.” For instance, one might consider the predicate: “‘con- 
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dulates electricity,” a predicate true of a thing at a given time if and 
only if the thing then conducts electricity and the time is prior to 
2000 A.D. or the thing is then an electrical insulator and the time is 
not prior to 2000 A.D.; and one might ask why we judge that things 
made of copper are going to conduct electricity rather than judge 
that they are going to condulate electricity. An unlimited array of 
similarly puzzling predicates could be constructed. But whatever these 
new predicates might be, it would seem that what has been said with 
regard to “grue” suffices to provide a clue for dealing with each 
of them. 

Thus, for example, we could bring out that “‘condulates electricity,” 
like “‘grue,” is a temporal predicate in a sense in which “‘green” and 
“conducts electricity’ are not. Suppose we were to make a picture 
clearly showing an object properly connected to a battery and am- 
meter, with the ammeter giving a high reading; but suppose that the 
background of the picture is concealed from the observer’s view, so 
that nothing is visible to indicate whether the date in the picture is 
prior to 2000 A.D. or not. An observer then can readily tell that the 
object in the picture is a conductor of electricity; for that, he does not 
require clues as to the date in the picture. But a person not possessing 
extrasensory perception of the background will be wholly unable to 
tell whether the object in the picture is a condulator of electricity. 
The point is that it is the temporal clues contained in the picture 
which are essential to telling whether the object in the picture is a 
condulator or not. For if the background in the picture is such as to 
show that the date in the picture is prior to 2000 A.D., then the object 
in the picture is a condulator of electricity; while if the background 
is such as to show that the date in the picture is not prior to 2000 A.D., 
then the object in the picture is not a condulator of electricity. And 
if even the background of the picture contains no clues as to the date 
in the picture, then the object in the picture neither is nor is not a 
condulator of electricity, although it is a conductor. This brings out 
the sense in which determining whether an object condulates electricity 
at a given time essentially involves prior ascertaining of what the date 
is at that time. 

Hence it would seem that we may be able in any case we meet 
to explain the difference between the nontemporal and legitimately 
projectable predicate and its temporal and less legitimately projectable 
competitors. 

University of Virginia S. F. BARKER 
Harvard University PETER ACHINSTEIN 





POSITIONALITY AND PICTURES 


UCKILY we need not bother with the artistic dramatis personae, the 
talk of extrasensory perception, or the other embellishments of 
the preceding paper by Barker and Achinstein.! The only serious 
question is whether the authors succeed in defining the distinction 
between positional and non-positional predicates. In substance, the 
formulation they propose is this: a single picture or representation can 
be given for all instances of application of a non-positional predicate, 
while at least two different representations are needed to cover all 
instances of application of a positional predicate. For example, a single 
present patch of green paint will represent the color of all green things 
irrespective of their dates; but two present patches will be needed to 
represent all grue things: a green one for cases up to time ¢ and a 
blue one for cases thereafter. 

The limitations upon what can represent what are far from obvious. 
We often see black-and-white diagrams in which different colors are 
represented by different shadings: say green by cross-hatching, blue 
by dotting, and so forth. Plainly symbols like these can equally well 
be used for grue. Vertical shading, say, for what is green up to time ¢ 
or blue thereafter is as legitimate a representation of grue as the other 
symbols are of green and blue. Presumably Barker and Achinstein 
will reject such diagramming as not the natural representation they 
have in mind. Just what, then, constitutes representation within their 
meaning? To stipulate that a color must be represented by a sample 
of it will not do; for a present patch of paint that is a sample of green 
is also a sample of grue. And if we deny that grue is a single color we 
are in effect merely saying that grue is positional, and so begging the 
question. Does representation perhaps require, then, that the color of 
an object be represented by another object that is indiscriminable 
from, or matches, the first in color? This will not work either; for then 
a patch of green paint, since it matches very few green things, cannot 
represent the color of all green things.” 


1 I am indebted to the authors for showing me their manuscript before 
publication. 

2 “Grue” might be classed as positional on the ground that its instances 
of application before ¢ cannot match those after ¢ in color, while this does not 
hold for “‘green.’” Noam Chomsky pointed this out to me a couple of years 
ago, but did not publish it because it is too ad hoc to be of much interest. 
Other clearly non-projectible color predicates that are not positional by this 
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At this point Barker and Achinstein may say that while precise 
definition of what they mean by representation is difficult, all they 
have in mind is ordinary, everyday, realistic representation, and that 
this notion is clear enough without definition. They are saying, then, 
that so long as only accustomed modes of representation—only common 
and familiar representational devices — are used, a non-positional pred- 
icate is one such that there is a single time-indifferent representation 
for all its instances of application. But if one is willing to put the 
matter thus, relying upon restriction to a familiar representational 
vocabulary, representation need not be brought in at all. “Grue’’ can 
be classed as positional on the ground that in terms of ordinary, ' 
familiar language, no one term describes the color of all grue objects; 
two different ordinary words, “green” and “blue,”’ are needed. This, 
however, depends entirely upon “green” and “blue” rather than 
“‘grue” happening to belong to ordinary language; that is, it depends 
entirely upon the facts of habit or entrenchment. In resting their 
definition of positionality upon a restriction to the most accustomed 
means of representation, Barker and Achinstein are making much the 
same appeal to entrenchment but in a more roundabout and covert 
way. They are not offering a new alternative. 

Furthermore, the line between natural and artificial representation 
can hardly be so drawn as to support the use these authors want to 
make of it. This becomes glaringly apparent in the final paragraphs 
of their paper. As a time-indifferent representation for “conducts 
electricity,” they suggest a picture showing a battery connected by 
wires to an ammeter with its pointer indicating a flow of current. 
That this is clearly a representation for “conducts electricity”’ rather 
than for “is a closed circuit” or “is a live battery” or “is an operating 
meter,” or the like, is highly implausible. Even aside from that, unless the 
word “ammeter” or some equivalent expression isincluded in the picture, 
by what means is the meter pictured shown to be an ammeter rather 
than a thermometer or a meter registering the remaining hours of 
life in the battery or the loss of current in transmission? But if verbal 
inscriptions are admissible in a picture, we can construct a representa- 
tion for “condulates electricity” simply by labelling the pictured 
meter “‘b-meter” for an easily made instrument whose pointer rests 
elsewhere than at zero up to time ¢ when a current passes through and 





criterion are easily constructed; and the criterion is inapplicable where, as in 
the case of “conducts electricity,” matching is irrelevant. Barker and Achin 
stein, in correspondence, reject this possible formulation of their proposal. 
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thereafter when no current passes through (or we can replace “b- 
meter” by the description in familiar terms just given). Any claim 
that this is a less natural or admissible representation for “‘condulates 
electricity” than the original picture is for “conducts electricity” 
would be rather absurd. Perhaps with enough ingenuity an un- 
ambiguous representation of an ammeter could be achieved without 
use of a word or even of dial figures; but such ingenuity would hardly 
falter at representing a b-meter without use of words or figures, 
especially after one had been produced. 

Accordingly, it seems to me that the authors succeed neither in 
defining positionality nor in showing that anything in Fact, Fiction, 
and Forecast needs modification. 

NELSON GOODMAN 


University of Pennsylvania 





PARMENIDEAN LOGIC 


HAT Parmenides introduced a significant change in the method 
T of Greek philosophic thinking is admitted on all hands, though 
there is, naturally, considerable disagreement about the nature of that 
change as well as its significance. Burnet’s statement may be considered 
typical: ““The great novelty in the poem of Parmenides is the method 
of argument. . . . This method Parmenides carries out with the utmost 
rigour.’’! It should be noted that Burnet’s observation leaves open the 
question what this method of argument was and wherein lay its rigor.* 
It will be seen below that by eschewing precision on this matter 
Burnet’s observation has the further advantage in not suggesting that 
Parmenides’ method can be identified in any simple fashion with some 
contemporary notion of logical analysis.* There is almost the same 
degree of unanimity among scholars that part, at least, of this significant 
advance lay in the adoption of a specific method, that of deriving true 
propositions from other propositions which are either accepted as 
axioms or which purport to be self-evidently true. Thus in a récent 
article Jameson has argued that one of the main sections of Parmenides’ 
poem is “‘a discussion of principles, which lays down certain axioms 


and traces their implications.”’* If I understand Jameson, the properly 
cautious statement of “tracing implications” should not, for reasons 
to be adduced shortly, be pressed into meaning ‘“‘drawing of inferences 
within the framework of a formalized, deductive logic.’’ Coupled with 
the second claim is the still more precise assertion that Parmenides 
was the first thinker to have elevated the principle of contradiction 


1 John Burnet, Early Greek Philosophy, 4th ed., p. 180. J. E. Raven cautiously 
says, “The Way of Truth . . . is an entirely unprecedented exercise of the 
logical faculty”’ (Pythagoreans and Eleatics, Cambridge, 1948, p. 23). 

2 “*The philosophy of Parmenides,” Kurt von Fritz states, “marks the most 
important turning-point . . . in the history of pre-Socratic philosophy . . . 
After Parmenides the form of the questions asked and the answers given, as 
well as the terms and concepts used in giving these answers, is completely 
changed” (‘“‘NOYZ, NOEIN, and their Derivates in Pre-Socratic Philosophy,” 
Classical Philology, XL, 1945, 236). 

3“. . . voeiv is not identical with a process of logical deduction pure and 
simple in the sense of formal logic, a process which through a syllogistic 
mechanism leads from any set of related premises to conclusions which follow 
with necessity from those premises. . . .” (von Fritz, loc. cit., p. 241). 

*G. Jameson, “‘ ‘Well-Rounded Truth’ and Circular Thought in Par- 
menides,”’ Phronesis, III (1958), 15-30. 
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to the role of a philosophically important tool. Thus Zafiropulo, in 
summing up the principal contributions of Parmenides, states, “elle 
[sc. Pécole d’ Elée] avait la premiére mis en lumiére les antinomies.”® 
There is, finally, some agreement that this Parmenidean rigor, made 
possible in part by the recognition of the principle of contradiction, 
rendered superfluous any appeal to sensory evidence. ‘‘Die Bedeutung 
des Parmenides,”’ Nestle writes, “ist ein doppelte: sie liegt einmal in 
der Aufstellung des erkenntnistheor€tischen Problems, bei dessen 
Lésung er selbst in strenger Einseitigkeit das Sinnenzeugnis vollstandig 
verwirft urid nur den Logos, das folgerichtige Denken, gelten lasst.’’* 

Reasoning in a manner exemplified by the preceding quotations, 
scholars have not been averse to identifying the Parmenidean method 
with what is generally known as deductive logic. Of Parmenides, 
Cornford writes, “He is the first philosopher to argue, formally 
deducing conclusions from premises. . . . The Way of Truth deduces 
the nature of one reality from premises asserted as irrefragably true.’’? 
Unfortunately, few of the writers on Parmenides are explicit about 
what they mean by such terms as “logic,” “deduce,” “‘premise,” and 
the like.® It is small wonder then that there have been, despite 


6 Jean Zafiropulo, L’ Ecole éléate (Paris, 1950), p. 48. Many writers speak 
of Parmenides’ knowledge of the principle of contradiction but generally their 
phrasing is sufficiently imprecise so that it is difficult to know what they mean 
by such a principle. E.g., Léon Robin does not altogether avoid vagueness 
when he declares, ‘““Le principe de contradiction, en tant que nécessité pour 
la pensée d’opter entre un oui et un non pareillement absolus, est ainsi dégagé 
pour la premiére fois et fondé sur l’impossibilité ontologique de quelque chose 
qui, distinct de l’étre, prétendrait n’étre pas du non-étre” (La Pensée grecque, 
Paris, 1948, p. 104. Cf. also n. 24). 

® Wilhelm Nestle, Vom Mythos zum Logos, 2nd ed. (Stuttgart, 1942), p. 112. 
Hermann Frankel characterizes Parmenides’ method as ‘‘die Logik des reinen 
Denkens” (Dichtung und Philosophie des friihen Griechentums, New York, 1951, 
Pp. 459). Parmenides himself rejects sensory evidence (B8-v. 36 D-K) and the 
testimonia agree (cf. A34 and A22 D-K). Possibly Plato (Parmenides 133 C-D) 
is meant to suggest this also. 

7F. M. Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (London, 1950), p. 29. Jaeger, 
likewise, declares that ‘‘Parmenides tries to deduce a number of the essential 
attributes of that which truly is’? (The Theology of the Early Greek Philosophers, 
Oxford, 1948, p. 101). 

® Thus Vlastos’ assertion that ‘‘Parmenides’ most important single contri- 
bution to the history of thought”? was his “projection of the logic of Being 
upon the alien world of Becoming’’ would be hard to deny in the absence 
of knowing what Vlastos considers the nature of logic to be (Gregory Vlastos, 
“‘Parmenides’ Theory of Knowledge,”’ Transactions of the American Philological 
Association, LX XVII, 1946, 76). In the same manner, Bowra’s statement that 
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fundamental agreement on the significance of Parmenides, widely 
divergent interpretations.® In no small part, this divergence of inter- 
pretation is due, I think, to different estimates regarding the nature 
and function of logic. 

An examination of the many interpretations of Parmenides’ fragment 
Bs, D-K’® will justify, I believe, the foregoing remarks. Fortunately, 
this has been done in the expertly written article by Jameson cited 
above. There is no need then to rehearse the evidence there brought 
forward concerning the interpretation of this and other fragments. 
I should like to add, however, one interpretation overlooked by 
Jameson. 

This concerns the recent study of the Presocratic fragments edited 
by Kirk and Raven and their remarks on fragment 342 = B1 D-K.™ 
The key phrase of verse 29 of that fragment (’AAnOeins edxuxdéos) 
Kirk and Raven translate as “‘well-rounded truth.” Of that phrase, 
they write: 


Truth is described as well-rounded because, presumably, wherever you pick 
up the chain of Parmenides’ reasoning, you can follow it round in a circle, 
passing through each of its links in turn, back to your starting point [p. 268]. 


Then as evidence of this contention—‘‘Parmenides himself says almost 
exactly that in fragment 5” (= Bs5 D-K)—they add, “Every attribute 


of reality can be deduced from every other” (loc. cit.). That this 
is not an accidental phrase is clear from a passage eight pages later: 


Parmenides is of course inevitably repetitive, because, as we saw (nr. 343 
{= Bs5 D-K)}), his arguments are so closely linked one with another that each 
attribute of Being can be deduced from any other [p. 276]. 





B8 vv. 3-4 D-K represent a “‘more comprehensive and logical account” than 
Pindar’s account of the gods adds little to our understanding of Parmenides’ 
method (C. M. Bowra, Problems in Greek Poetry, Oxford, 1953, p. 52). For the 
form of the reference to Parmenides’ fragment cf. n. 10. 

®* A case in point is the Heideggerian interpretation proposed by Jean 
Beaufret in Le Poéme de Parménide (Paris, 1955). Walter Brocker (‘‘Gorgias 
contra Parmenides,” Hermes, LX XVI, 1959, 429-430) attempted an explication 
of Parmenides by referring to Hegel’s Logic. 

10 All references to the fragments of Parmenides are to Hermann Diels, 
Die Fragmente der Vorsokratiker 5th ed., ed. Walther Kranz (Berlin, 1934). 

1G. S. Kirk and J. E. Raven, eds., The Presocratic Philosophers (Cambridge, 
1957). I have referred to both editors rather than to Raven alone, who was 
largely responsible for the chapter on Parmenides, because of the prefatory 
statement (p. vii): ““The contributions of each author were of course subjected 
to detailed criticism by the other. . . .” 
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One further passage is relevant. Speaking now of number 347 = B8 wv. 
1-21 D-K, the editors write: 


From now onwards until the end of the Way of Truth he is concerned, in 
other words, to deduce all that can be deduced from his chosen premise about 
the properties of Being [p. 272, my italics].'* 


These passages raise as many questions about what Parmenides’ 
editors consider to be the nature of logic as about Parmenides’ 
meaning. I find it difficult to understand, in the absence of any 
explanation, what it means to say that Parmenides “deduces an 
attribute of Reality” for, as Phillips has observed, Parmenides’ defini- 
tion of “Being” is not “purely logical by modern standards.”’!* 
Cornford, it is true, used similar language in the passage cited above 
but he made every effort to avoid the ignotum per ignotius fallacy. 
Admittedly, Parmenides did not have at his disposal the logical 
apparatus which is ours today and it is, consequently, a disservice to 
ascribe to him logical procedures no contemporary evidence of which 
exists today.'* But it is to compound the matter to father on Parmenides 
a doctrine which, in the absence of further, compelling evidence, is 
itself somewhat suspect. 

Kirk and Raven are correct, I believe, if they intend to suggest 
that ’AAnbeins edxuxdéos signifies that it was by some sort of analysis 
that Parmenides reached his conclusions. But as the last two decades 
have made abundantly clear, there are many varieties of analytic 
techniques. In order to ascribe one of these techniques to Parmenides, 


12 To speak of Parmenides’ phrase «is éo7w (B8 v. 2 D-K) as his “chosen 
premise”’ is a misnomer. For it is not, I think, a premise in the technical sense 
but an abbreviation for the intuited, undefined, fundamental position from 
which Parmenides began. By a process not wholly unlike some forms of 
analysis, Parmenides was able, owing to the vagueness and ambiguities latent 
in that phrase, to make a series of further statements. The relation of those 
statements to the phrase ds éorw is not, however, one of conclusion to 
premises, as an analysis of the logical and grammatical structure of verses 1-4 
will reveal. 

18 E. D. Phillips, “‘Parmenides on Thought and Being,” Philosophical Review, 
LXIV (1955), 557: 

14 Bochenski categorically states, ‘We know of no correct logical principle 
stated and examined for its own sake before Aristotle.”” He continues by noting 
that ‘‘some logical rules were, however, consciously used”’ but cites only Zeno and 
Gorgias as evidence of “‘pre-aristotelian use of logical rules” (I. M. Bochenski, 
Ancient Formal Logic, Amsterdam, 1951, p. 15, his italics). I have remarked on 
a similar matter in my review of S. Sambursky, The Physical World of the 
Greeks, (Philosophy of Science, XXVI, 1959, 155-157)- 
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two requirements must be satisfied: (1) the technique must itself be 
formulated clearly and concisely and (2) there must be some textual 
evidence to substantiate that ascription. The chief difficulty in under- 
standing Parmenides is the too easy identification of his method with 
what we are accustomed to call logic, epistemology, semantics, or 
metaphysics.!® It seems reasonable to assume that these distinctions 
had not been drawn sharply in the time of Parmenides and hence that 
his method was in all likelihood a mixture of them. Coxon is correct, 
I believe, when he describes the Way of Truth as a “blending of logical 
insight and archaic imagination’; equally so is his suggestion that 
failure to recognize this mixture is greatly responsible for obscuring 
Parmenides’ message.'® 

It is relatively easy to locate one common misinterpretation of 
Parmenides. The second requirement listed above is violated when 
to Parmenides is ascribed a technique for which the only certain 
evidence is post-Parmenidean, for example, the ascription to Par- 
menides of the principle of contradiction. This cannot be maintained 
if by that principle is meant what Aristotle and successive generations 
have taken it to mean.!’? I am not at all convinced that the famous 
dictum “It is impossible that Being and Not-Being are and are not 
the same” (B6 D-K) is evidence that Parmenides recognized that the 
formal structure of his argument was a special case of the more general 
principle of contradiction. Exactly what method Parmenides used in 
cataloguing the characteristics of Being doubtless remains a problem. 
My own feeling is that he was simply and intuitively following the 
syntactical structure of the only language known to him. Thus I would 
suggest that the principal criterion followed by Parmenides in this 
process was essentially a negative one: avoidance of any open violation 


18 Jameson, loc. cit., passim, has shown to what extent the fragments of 
Parmenides can be made to bear a variety of interpretations, many of which 
are at variance with one another. For examples of this, cf. infra notes 22-24. 
A further example, unnoticed by Jameson, is Coxon’s statement: ‘““The most 
illuminating commentary on the sphere-simile is fr. 3 [i.e. in earlier editions 
of Diels; B5 D-K in the 5th edition]: ‘It is all one where I begin, for I shall 
come back thither again.’ That shows quite clearly that the sphere is not 
to be taken as a literal description of the character of Reality, but as a simile 
illustrating the possibility of rational thinking” (A. H. Coxon, ‘“‘The Philos- 
ophy of Parmenides,”’ Classical Quarterly, XXVIII, 1934, 140). 

16 Coxon, loc. cit. 

17 Cf. P.-M. Schuhl, La Formation de la pensée grecque (Paris, 1949), pp. 294- 
295. 
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of the rules of Greek syntax.!8 As every student of Greek knows, one 
cannot, at the risk of some loss in communication, maintain both that' 
something is and that it is not.'® I do not believe, therefore, that’ 
Parmenides systematically worked out even the simplest logical 
relations, though of course, he knew and followed the rules of Greek 
syntax and, as Frankel and others have shown, the grammar and 
stylistic techniques of epic construction.” If the debate among scholars 
for the past century is any evidence, Parmenides was not even clear 
about the profound philosophic differences produced by the two 
different accentuations of éo7..”! 

Another way by which Parmenides is misinterpreted is by a violation 
of the first requirement. The burden of this paper is that Kirk and 
Raven do not state clearly the procedure which they identify with 
Parmenides’ method. For surely it is one thing to say that a logical 
argument is sound—that is, that given certain unambiguous premises, 
plus rules of procedure and valid proof-forms, an unambiguous 
conclusion justifiably can be drawn—and quite a different thing to 
say ‘“Truth is well-rounded because . . . wherever you pick up the 
chain of . . . reasoning, you can follow it round in a circle, passing 
through each of its links in turn, back to your starting point.” Now 
it may be that Kirk and Raven mean only that, given rules of pro- 
cedure and valid proof-forms, a logical argument may be reconstructed 
or tested and that such testing might begin either by examining whether 
the conclusion follows from the premises or whether the premises 
admit such a conclusion. If this is what is meant, it is either trivial, 
factually false, or logically suspect. It is trivial in the sense that, if 


18 For this reason, I am inclined to agree with von Fritz (loc. cit., p. 241) 
that Parmenides’ method was largely an “‘intuitive’’ one. Whether or not, in 
addition to this, Parmenides’ exposition of the Way of Truth was akin to a 
religious or mystical revelation, as Bowra (op. cit.) convincingly argues, is a 
matter that does not affect the present paper. 

19 It would not have been a standing problem for Plato, for example, if 
elva (“to be,” “to exist”) and the finite forms, €or and éori, had not been 
misused, sometimes inadvertently but more often with the intent of raising 
sophisms or of concealing them. Cf. Soph. 237 A sq.; Theaet. 189 A; Euthyd. 
286 C, etc. 

20 Cf. Hermann Frankel, Wege und Formen friihgriechischen Denkens (Miinchen, 
1955) Pp. 157-197, and Dichtung und Philosophie des frithen Griechentums (cf. n. 6), 
PP. 457-473; Bowra, op. cit., pp. 38-53; Jameson, loc. cit., pp. 26 sq. Two 
recent articles have dealt with this: Uvo Hdlscher, ““Grammatisches zu 
Parmenides,”” Hermes, LX XXIV (1956), 385-397 and J. Bollack, “Sur deux 
fragments de Parménide,” Revue des études grecques, LXX (1957), 56-71. 

*1 For a convenient resumé, cf. Phillips, loc. cit., pp. 547-552. 
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there were evidence that Parmenides was making use of such a 
sophisticated logical technique, then it might be maintained with 
some plausibility that he was simply, and innocently, arguing in a 
circle. But if this is what is meant, it is expressed most elliptically.?* 
On the other hand, in the absence of such evidence (cf. note 14), the 
claim would appear to be false. Finally, the entire argument is 
logically suspect if Kirk and Raven believe that Parmenides’ ‘“‘chosen 
premise”’ (p. 272, vide supra, and note 12)—s éorww—could function 
as an unambiguous premise for a valid inference. 

My last comment is this. Even if I have misapprehended the 
editors’ intentions or have taken their words in malam partem, it still 
does not follow that B5 D-K is evidence of their claims noted above. 
This fragment, in the translation of Kirk and Raven, reads, “It is 
all one where I begin; for I shall come back there again in time.’’?* 
Jameson has demonstrated that B5 D-K is capable of a wide range 
of interpretations—logical, metaphysical, cosmological, and so forth. 
Whatever be the most adequate interpretation—and this includes my 
own suggestion that grammatical consistency rather than the rules 
of strict deductive inference or empirical confirmation was the most 
important criterion by which Parmenides was governed**—I fail to 
see how B5 D-K, on any interpretation, entitles one to draw the 


conclusion that “every attribute of reality can be deduced from every 
other”’ (p. 268, vide supra). There is no evidence that substantiates this 


#2 Jameson, loc. cit., pp. 18-19, quotes a passage from Cornford’s article, 
“Parmenides’ Two Ways” (Classical Quarterly, XXVII, 1933, 102), in order 
to suggest that, on one reading at least, Cornford’s statement can be taken 
to mean that Parmenides argued in a circle, a view that Jameson correctly 
denies. 

23H. Diels (Parmenides, Lehrgedicht, Berlin, 1897, p. 67) interprets, and 
translates, B5 in this fashion: “Bei Parmenides begreift sich das Bild aus der 
ihn beherrschenden Anschauung seines runden Weltsystems. Es ist einerlei, 
wo man mit dem ’Eév beginnt. Anfang und Endpunkt ist wie bei dem depos 
daxrédwos . . . gemeinsam. Wo man beginnt, dorthin kommt man wieder 
zuruck.” In the 5th edition of Diels-Kranz’ collection (cf. n. 10), B5 is trans- 
lated as follows, ‘““Ein Gemeinsam—Zusammenhangendes aber ist es mir, von 
wo ich auch den Anfang nehme; denn dorthin werde ich wieder zuriick- 
kommen.” Cf. also Coxon’s translation and interpretation (cited in n. 15). 

* Albertelli’s rendering of edxuxAéos, ‘‘ ‘Ben rotonda’ significa perfetta, 
coerente senza contraddizione o manchevolezze” (Gli Eleati, Bari, 1939, 
Pp. 125, n. 22), is too strong, for it entails, if taken strictly, that Parmenides 
had a formalized system or at least a clear conception of the principle of 
contradiction; cf. notes 5 and 14. (I owe this reference to Jameson, loc. cit., 
Pp. 23.) 
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claim or the parallel passage on page 276 (vide supra). The extant 
fragments of Parmenides do, however—especially when supplemented 
by Plato’s Parmenides*® and the remains of other Eleatic thinkers, 
Gorgias, the Ps-Aristotelian De Melisso, Xenophane, Gorgia,** and so 
forth—point to one undeniable conclusion: Parmenides was involved 
in a philosophical activity whose center lay in the attempt to supply 
reasons for his catalogue of the characteristics of Being. How well he 
succeeded in this and by what manner afe topics I leave for a future 
study. But it seems clear, in fine, that little progress is made in under- 
standing Parmenides and his method if the extant remains are tailored 
to fit the procedures and vocabulary of contemporary logical and 
analytic techniques.?? 
Jerry STANNARD 

The Pennsylvania State University 


*5 Cf. esp¢cially Cornford, Plato and Parmenides (cited n. 7); Harold Cherniss, 
“‘Parmenides and the Parmenides of Plato,” American Journal of Philology, L111 
(1932), 122138; and Gilbert Ryle’s much-neglected study, “‘Plato’s Parmen- 
ides,” Mind, XLVIII (1939), 129-151, 302-325. 

*6 For thé Eleatic school in general, cf. Guido Calogero, Studi sull’ Eleatismo 
(Roma, 1942); for Zeno, cf. Wolfgang Kullmann, “‘Zenon und die Lehre des 
Parmenides,” Hermes, LXXXVI (1958), 157-172; for Gorgias and Ps.- 
Aristotle M:XG, cf. Brocker, loc. cit., and E. Bux, “Gorgias und Parmenides,” 
Hermes, LXXVI (1941), 393-407. 

#” There ‘is a fine line which is difficult not to overstep, between this and 
Phillips’ assertion that the problem of determining what Parmenides meant 
by the identity of thinking and being is “a logical question, on which 
Parmenides must submit to be examined as if he were a modern philosopher” 
(loc. cit., p.' 553). 
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DREAMING. By Norman Matcotm. London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul; New York, Humanities Press; 1959. Pp. vii, 128. $2.50. 


This excellent little book is a recent addition to the series of 
monographs entitled “Studies in Philosophical Psychology.”’ Professor 
Malcolm’s main purpose in writing it is to examine the opinion “that 
to dream is to be mentally active while asleep.” His conclusion is 
that this opinion is senseless and that dreams are not events in 
physical time. 

Dreaming is an expansion of his article entitled “Dreaming and 
Skepticism,” which appeared in the January number of this journal 
for 1956 (LXV, pp. 14-37). Malcolm’s general procedure is to apply 
his views on inner states to dreams.! The book is perhaps a bit too 
compressed, but it has the following outstanding merits: it deals with 
problems of persistent philosophical importance; it is very clearly 
written; insofar as the subject matter permits, its exposition is in the 
form of neat, crisp arguments, free from exhausting qualifications; and 
its penetrating discussions will reward any interested reader whether 
or not they entirely convince him in the end. Dreaming is so tightly 
packed that its abundance cannot be catalogued in a small space. 
A mere sketch of its main argument will have to suffice. 

Let “P” signify a certain form of consciousness, like judging or 
feeling pain. One person, A, can use the sentence “B is P” to judge 
that another person, B, is P only if there is some publicly observable 
simultaneous state f that is a criterion, that is, logically conclusive 
grounds, for the truth of “‘B is P.”? By means of / alone, A can find 
out beyond question that B is P. B cannot use “I am P” to describe 
his inner state or to judge that he has a certain inner state,* but his 
utterance of “I am P” may be correct or incorrect (pp. 9g and 16). 


1 Expositions of these views may be found in many of his earlier writings 
but especially in the following: “Direct Perception,’’ Philosophical Quarterly, 
III (1953), 301-316; review of Wittgenstein’s Philosophical Investigations, this 
journal, LXIII (1954), 530-559; “‘Dreaming and Scepticism: A Rejoinder,”’ 
Australasian Journal of Philosophy, XXXV (1957), 207-211; and “Knowledge 
of Other Minds,” Journal of Philosophy, LV (1958), 969-978. 

2 The simultaneity of an inner state with its outer criterion appears to be 
presupposed on pp. g and 16 of Dreaming, and it is explicitly asserted on 
pp. 207-208 of “‘Dreaming and Scepticism: a Rejoinder.” 

* See p. 15 of Dreaming and pp. 976-978 of “Knowledge of Other Minds.” 
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On a given occasion, A can teach B to use “I am P” correctly only 
if A can then and there know that B understands the correct use of 
“I am P”; A can know that this is so only if on that same occasion 
A knows that B is P; and A can know that B is P only if on that same 
occasion A can observe f. Therefore, if nothing like f ever existed, 
A could never teach B to use “I am P” correctly (pp. 15-16). 

Let Q signify being sound asleep, and let g be the public criterion 
for the truth of ““B is Q.” The criterion for the truth of “Bis P and Q” 
would then be f and g. But f and g are logically incompatible, a 
criterion for the truth of “B is P and Q” is logically impossible. It 
is therefore logically impossible for A to know (judge conclusively) 
that B is P and Q. From this it follows that A cannot meaningfully 
use “B is P and Q” to describe a contemporary state of B. It also 
follows that it is logically impossible for A to teach B either to utter 
“Tl am P and Q”’ on the proper occasions or to use “I am P and Q” 
to describe a contemporary state of B. Since the public criterion for 
someone’s being P and Q on a certain occasion is a simultaneous but 
logically impossible state, the utterance of any singular sentence with 
the predicate “P and Q,” no matter what the tense or person, is not 
permissible. In particular, one could not now judge on the basis of 
apparent recollection, or infer on the basis of present evidence, that 
one was P and Q on some occasion in the past. Nor could one observe 
or otherwise establish relations of temporal or causal contiguity 
between any other kind of event and being at once P and Q. 

Let “‘R” signify dreaming. Part of the public criterion for the truth 
of “‘He is now R” is his now being sound asleep. Therefore, “He is 
now R” cannot imply “He is now P,” for the criteria for the truths 
of these sentences are logically incompatible. Similarly, ““He was R” 
cannot imply “He was P at the appropriate time.” In short, dreaming 
cannot be a state of being mentally alert (conscious) while asleep. 

The criterion for the truth of “‘He dreamt that he. . .” is his having 
awakened and told a dream-tale about his doings and feelings (p. 59). 
A dream-tale is a tale that an awaking person tells, sincerely and 
without invention, about his recent doings and feelings, none of which 
he really did or felt (pp. 68 and 77). He may or may not believe 
that he had the experiences related in the dream-tale. If they seem 
prima facie to be coherent with natural circumstances, both the 
awaking person and his audience may have to discover that the sentences 
uttered by the awaking person constitute a dream-tale. This is done 
by discovering that he did not have any of the experiences that he 
relates sincerely and without invention (pp. 64-65 and 88-89). 
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If an awaking person believes that his tale is a dream-tale, he speaks 
as if he had undergone the experiences described in it while he was 
asleep. But if the experiences described in the dream-tale are experi- 
ences at‘all, they are not in physical time. Some events are unquestion- 
ably in physical time. An event whose status is questioned can be given 
a position in physical time only if it is logically possible to-observe its 
temporal and causal contiguity with unquestioned physical events. 
But public observation of a dream-event is logically impossible; and 
so, a fortiori, is public observation of its relations with temporal and 
causal neighbors (pp. 76-77). Dreams cannot, therefore, be located 
in physical time. 

Malcolm shows that his conclusion about the nature of dreams has 
important implications for the formulation of theories in physiology, 
psychoanalysis, and epistemology. Physiologists, for example, are 
cautioned to give notice whenever they cease to regard a circumstance 
as a symptom of something and begin to regard it as a criterion. Mal- 
colm’s conclusion is important for epistemologists because it implies 
that the traditional problem of determining whether one is now 


dreaming—Descartes’ lament—is senseless. 
R. M. Yost, Jr. 


University of California, Los Angeles 


ECONOMICS AND LIBERALISM. Collected Papers. By O. H. 
Taytor. Cambridge, Harvard University Press, 1955. Pp. 321. 
$5.00. 


One of the great merits of this book, which consists of twelve essays 
originally published between 1927 and 1952, is that it shows an 
awareness of the need for treating problems usually called “economic” 
by reference to a much larger body of considerations deriving from 
other social sciences as well as from social and political philosophy. 
However, the essays also bear witness to the many difficulties in the 
way of an adequate performance in this broad field. Their subject 
matter ranges from the history of economic, social, and political ideas 
and institutions to current issues in social and economic policy. While 
he deals only slightly with logical and methodological aspects of 
economic theory, Professor Taylor has some interesting things to say 
about the nature of “‘classical”” economic laws and their moral bearings. 
From the standpoint of his concern with political philosophy, how- 
ever, the chief interest, as well as the greatest difficulty, is found in the 
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six papers which with valiant persistence discuss fundamental problems 
of policy. 

The central question of policy treated by Taylor is that of the extent 
to which there should be political control of economic affairs. He 
defines his own position on this question as “about the middle of 
the no man’s land between the positions of the A.D.A. on my left 
and the central bulk of the Republican Party on my right.” But the 
essays record a remarkable series of shifts, ranging from laissez-faire 
“classical liberalism”’ to what he calls ““New Deal liberalism.” Although 
such shifts might be regarded as a commendable application of the 
scientific caution which alters its views in the light of new evidence, 
Taylor does not make clear in this volume what evidence or other 
considerations have been the grounds for the manifold changes 
recorded. On the other hand, he is his own harshest critic in his 
comments, and he correctly indicates an important shortcoming of 
one essay, “Economics versus Politics,” when he says it “involved 
much mere juggling with a few very abstract general notions, and 
much too little reference to the richly various and ever-changing, 
detailed, concrete, empirical and historical backgrounds. . . .” 

This fault is interrelated with several other, perhaps subtler ones, 
not mentioned. For example, Taylor holds that ““Keynesian thinking”’ 
is vitiated by its “nonrecognition of the essential difference” between 
the “applied scientific rationality” which “can and should’ pre- 
dominate in economic decisions, and the “emotions or feelings of all 
kinds, passions, imagination, sympathies, and antipathies” which are 
“necessarily involved” in moral and political life. From this difference 
he concludes that political democracy “is not at all well suited for 
extensive participation in making or controlling economic decisions.” 
Taylor has here fallen into a familiar pitfall, which I have elsewhere 
called the fallacy of disparateness: he views the “‘economic’”’ as an ideal 
and the “political” as it actually goes on. But if we consider economic 
life as it actually occurs, as against the abstract calculi of economic 
‘theory, then must we not concede that it is as much involved in 
“irrational passions”’ as political life? 

The issues here in question also touch on current conceptual debates 
about subject matters of economics and political science. In the former 
field we have the disagreement between Robbins and others: does 
economics study “‘economizing”’ or the statics and dynamics of material 
wealth? In the latter we have the disagreement between Lasswell 
and others: does political science study power or states and govern- 
ments? (A similar disagreement is found in jurisprudence between 
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Kelsen and others.) The relevance of these debates is that it is much 
easier to idealize or to set up calculi if the subject matter is defined 
more abstractly. Thus if what Taylor means by “economics” is the 
“economizing”’ concerning scarce means having alternative uses, for 
which economic theory in its applied phase may be said to supply 
the rules, then of course economics is the scene of “scientific 
rationality.”” But by the same token “‘politics’”” may be defined as the 
most efficient use of power to achieve ends, and if so Taylor’s qualitative 
distinction between the scientific rationalism of the ‘economic’? and 
the emotivism of the “political” will not stand. 

Some of Taylor’s other remarks, however, suggest that despite his 
avowed concern with “the essence and meaning of all politics,’ what 
he is primarily thinking about is the political method of liberal 
democracy alone. In this respect his point appears to be that the politics 
of liberal democracy involves such ‘“‘non-scientific” factors as the 
pursuit of partisan advantage and the give-and-take of discussion and 
compromise, whereas economic decisions are reached in accordance 
with the impersonal mechanism of the market. Thus his argument 
against political control of economic policies is that economic decisions 
can be rational, and political decisions can be democratic, only if 
they are not made by a government of experts. But since he holds that 
economic decisions should be made “by private managements of 
households and enterprises,’ the question arises whether the private 
housewife is always more “‘scientific”’ than the government economist. 
Moreover, does Taylor mean that the private householder will be 
more “rational”’ about his economic decisions than about his political 
ones? If (democratic) politics is essentially emotive and hence “‘is not 
of the same nature with scientific, technical, or economic rationality,” 
then why is it that the private citizen’s control of economic decisions 
through his purchases, savings, and so forth, is rational and democratic, 
while his control of the political decisions which may determine broad 
economic policies is irrational and undemocratic? The fact seems to 
be that, whenever Taylor thinks of political democracy as such, he 
thinks of it as being (not “rational” but) “reasonable” and ‘‘just’’; 
but whenever he thinks of it in relation to economic controls he thinks 
of it as being “irrational” or undemocratic. But many specifications 
are needed here: as to the relation between the roles of private indi- 
viduals in a free enterprise economy and in a political democracy; 
of private individuals and of elective or administrative officials in a 
democracy; of such officials and of the controlling economic agents, 
productive (as in large corporations) and distributive (as in ad- 
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vertising). Moreover, in regard to political control over economic 
matters it would be necessary to discuss what kinds of control, by 
whom, with what safeguards, to what extent, for what ends, and so 
forth. Apart from such specification talk about “politics,” “economics,” 
“liberal democracy,” “‘liberal capitalism,’’ and the like, is likely to 
be too general or confused to yield much insight. 

It might still be argued, however, that after all there are laws of 
economics, and these do provide rather definite guides for policy, quite 
independently of political considerations. Something like this seems 
to be at least part of Taylor’s position. But as is suggested by his own 
criticisms of the laissez-faire views of Schultz and others, the simple 
“fact” of the “‘existence”’ of economic laws is insufficient to justify any 
one kind of policy conclusion. Other premises must be added, including 
ethical, psychological, and sociological ones. Consequently, it is not 
from the nature either of “economics” alone, or of economics together 
with “politics,” that Taylor’s conclusion about the desirability of 
excluding government from the making of economic decisions legiti- 
mately follows. There may be other, adequate arguments for such 
a conclusion, but they are not presented in this volume. 

ALAN GEWIRTH 
University of Chicago 


CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND NATURAL SCIENCE: SOME 
QUESTIONS ON THEIR RELATIONS. By E. L. Mascall. New 
York, Ronald Press Company, 1956. Pp. xxi, 328. $4.50. 


This book is perhaps most notable for its omissions, chiefly the way 
in which the author resolutely refrains from attempting to make 
theological hay out of recent scientific developments. It is most 
refreshing to encounter a theistically oriented discussion of religion and 
science which (1) does not try to extract God, freedom, and immortality 
from the principle of indeterminacy; (2) so far from hailing with 
apostolic fervor recent cosmological speculations about a beginning 
of the physical universe soberly informs us that it leaves the 
cosmological argument to the existence of God wholly unchanged; 
and (3) quite candidly admits that the natural world as depicted by 
science exhibits no clear trace of such a structure as would require 
an infinitely perfect creator. Mascall’s Thomistic orientation stands 
him in good stead here. See especially the chapter on “Creation in 
Theology and Science,” in which he very clearly brings out the fact 
that the Thomistic argument from the existence of the world to the 
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existence of God can begin from any moment of the existence of the 
world; the first moment, if any, holds no special interest. 

Virtues of omission are not the only ones in evidence. Instead of 
trying to pull together science in general and theology in general 
with the help of a few comforting metaphysical slogans, Mascall sets 
about the more modest, but more useful, task of discussing some of 
the particular problems involved in relating specific scientific theories 
to specific parts of Christian theology. Despite his initial disclaimer 
—‘‘T have only felt it possible to make any attempt at this important, 
though transient, work of correlation by deciding to limit myself 
strictly to the small number of scientific questions of which I have 
anything more than the scrappiest knowledge”’ (p. xix)—he covers a 
wide range of topics: cosmology, quantum theory, neurophysiology, 
information theory, evolution. On all of them he seems, at least to 
this inexpert reader, to know what he is talking about, and he makes 
a number of interesting points, for example, that recent conceptions 
of the nature of matter make the resurrection of the body seem less 
fantastic, that relativity physics is more receptive than Newtonian 
physics to the Augustinian notion that the world is created cum, not 
in tempore, and that the Christian (as opposed to Platonic) concept 
of man as an embodied soul welcomes any light which physiology can 
throw on the physical mechanisms underlying mental activity. These 
are all sound points and they are worth making, although to strike 
the balance accurately complementary points would have to be made. 
For example, one would like to see some account taken of the possibility 
that the more we know about the physiological basis of mental activity 
the less plausible it becomes to postulate a substantial immaterial 
soul as the subject of such activity. 

One does not have to be a Thomist in order to admire the lucidity 
and level-headedness of these discussions. But of course one will feel 
that it is of ultimate importance to get the relations between two 
positions perfectly straight, only if one accepts both, or at least feels 
strongly inclined to do so. And to one who does not, some parts of 
the book will appear to verge on the fantastic, for example, the 
discussion as to the point at which the soul is joined to the body, 
or the suggestion that the evil which occurs in evolution prior to the 
emergence (and fall) of man can be accounted for in terms of one 
or more fallen angels who are in control of the earth. Mascall, I am 
sure, would quite cheerfully admit this. And he is very frank about 
simply assuming his philosophical and theological position for the 
purposes of this book, pointing out that he had argued for it in other 
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works. It would be unfair to blame him for not repeating those 
arguments here. 

There is one chapter, however, which contains what most readers 
of this journal would recognize as a philosophical argument, the 
chapter on “The Nature of Scientific Theories.” And there the 
argument takes an odd turn. Mascall begins by noting that much of 
the scientific attack on theology over the last few centuries has 
proceeded on the assumption that “‘physical statements professed to 
give a literal description of the constitution and behavior of the world” 
(p. 51), “that they describe, or at any rate profess to describe, the 
world as it really is” (p. 57). And he seems to suggest that theology 
might well feel less threatened if this view were discarded. He then 
proceeds with some relish to discuss some recent accounts of scientific 
theories according to which such theories are models or “‘maps”’ which 
enable us to correlate and predict phenomena (Toulmin), or are 
interpretations of calculi (Braithwaite). At this point, however, Mascall 
becomes nervous about the positivistic atmosphere of the company into 
which he has drifted and hastens to dissociate himself from these 
gentlemen by insisting that a successful model in science is that through 
which we get an intellectual grasp of the real world in one of its aspects 
(just as in Thomist epistemology a sensation is that through which 
we get a perceptual grasp of the real world). Mascall’s remarks seem 
to me to have considerable merit, though I should prefer to make 
what I think is essentially the same point by saying that scientific 
theories may be true of the world in essentially the same sense as any 
other sort of statement we make. But now that we are back to the 
position that scientific theories can tell us something about the structure 
of the real world (even granting that we have become emancipated 
from the crude assumption that they do this by giving us an imaginative 
model which has a sensory resemblance to that structure), it is hard 
to see what comfort the theologian is supposed to take in all this. 


WILLIAM P. ALSTON 
University of Michigan 


THE REACH OF SCIENCE. By Henryk MEHLBERG. Toronto, 

University of Toronto Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 356. $5.50. 

The author asks, “‘What theoretical and practical problems could 
possibly be solved by applying scientific method?” The result of his 
investigation is a very broad and general discussion of the sociological 
and methodological aspects of science, issuing in the conclusion that 
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“‘whatever is knowable is scientifically knowable.” The point of view, 
though lacking some of the dogmatism of the logical positivism of 
twenty-five years ago, is still definitely in the neo-positivist tradition, 
and we may look at the book as an attempt to rescue what is rescuable 
in the earlier position. 

Many of the views expressed are novel. There is what seems to the 
reviewer a substantially new account of “truth,” an extensive dis- 
cussion of a revised principle of verifiability, and a consideration of 
the sociological and cultural impact of scientific methods and results. 
The last is a topic largely ignored by neo-positivistic philosophers of 
science (Karl Popper being a notable exception). 

In spite of the points of novelty, however, the book suffers from 
serious shortcomings. The account of “truth,” for example, is intro- 
duced with the following words: 


It goes without saying that the present context does not allow opportunity 
for a detailed discussion of the problems connected with defining truth, or 
for furnishing a thorough substantiation of the unavoidably oversimplified 
definition to be outlined in the following pages [p. 261]. 


But it is doubtful whether this caveat is sufficient for the discussion 
that follows; difficulties are avoided wholesale. For example, in an 
attempt to avoid the nominalist-realist controversy, a distinction is 
made between “referentially true” subject-predicate statements con- 


cerning individuals (the subject terms name observable individuals), 
and “‘inferentially true” statements (namely, those that follow from 
referentially true statements, but are not themselves referentially true). 
And then we are told: 


Admitting the inferential truth of a statement ostensibly concerning abstract 
entities does not force us to countenance the existence of such entities [p. 268]. 


This theory has the odd consequence that “something is white” carries 
an existence claim, whereas “‘something is white and round” does not. 
No reasons are adduced to show that whereas (Ax)gx commits us to 
the existence of entities satisfying g if p is a noncompound attribute 
of observable entities, it does not so commit us if p is not. 

There are in fact a large number of claims that seem highly 
debatable for which no support whatever is offered. 


Whatever can be justifiably said about science, is translatable into equivalent 
statements concerning scientists in their professional capacity. The translation 
may often be awkward and unhelpful, but it is always feasible [p. 15]. 


No scientist has so far succeeded in proving the absolute reliability of the 
deductive method [p. 91]. 
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One can see that snow is white, but one cannot see that snow is not black; 
this negative proposition is thus not directly verifiable [p. 283]. 


There is no doubt that in order to avoid egocentric particulars in directly 
verifiable statements, one would have to speak in a way more cumbersome 
and less suitable for conversational exchange of information. However, the 
possibility of getting rid, in principle, of such terms in formulating the basic 
types of scientific information is important, because the very objectivity of 
such information seems to depend upon the possibility of conveying it without 
referring to any particular individual [pp. 284-285]. 


Whether or not one agrees with these remarks, they are clearly in 
need of argument—and no arguments are forthcoming. 

The sociological and ethical discussions are also disappointing. After 
considering the “pros and cons” of science (I do not know how to 
put the issue more sharply), and arriving at conclusions which are 
on the whole optimistic, it is somewhat surprising to be told that 


These few critical remarks concerning the allegedly detrimental effects of 
science may remove some misgivings, but they cannot possibly detract from 
our basic acknowledgement that the spiritual vacuum created by the advance 
of science is a decisive factor in man’s present plight [p. 33]. 


We are given no information about the plight, but evidently the 
author thinks it very serious: 


The spiritual vacuum brought about by the virtual monopoly enjoyed by 
scientific information, and the allegedly ensuing partial collapse of moral 
standards of conduct, would therefore be little less threatening of they proved 
to be confined to those groups which, though numerically small, nevertheless 
shape the course of human affairs [p. 34]. 


I suppose that this is a point on which one can do little more than 
announce vigorous opposition, but the idea that things might be 
better off if the spiritual vacuum were confined to our leaders seems 
to me appalling (as does also the idea that “scientific information 
brings about a spiritual vacuum’’). 

The writing throughout is wandering and loose, which makes the 
arguments hard to follow or evaluate. It is difficult to guess what 
audience the author intended to reach. A remark in the preface 
suggests that “‘the general reader” was one of his targets, and we 
are told in many places that issues under consideration are too 
complicated or difficult to discuss in detail. But familiarity with a 
number of physical theories, with the idea of non-Euclidean geometry, 
with the distinction between object-language and metalanguage—all 
this is presupposed. Even so there are some embarrassing technical 
slips, as when the author refers to fact that the notion of “proof” is 
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required to be effective in formal logistic systems as “‘one of the most 
impressive results of contemporary foundational research”’ (p. 53). The 
lay reader is likely to find the discussion unintelligible, and the expert 
is likely to find it superficial or in error. 


ALAN R, ANDERSON 
Yale University 


HEGEL: A RE-EXAMINATION. By J. N. Fivptay. London, George 
Allen and Unwin; New York, The Macmillan Company, 1958. 


Pp. 372. $6.00. 


Hegel is of all the great philosophers not only the least understood 
but also the most consistently misrepresented. This book begins with 
a most welcome exposure of the more prominent misrepresentations. 

Hegel is not a “transcendent” metaphysician who asserts, in Bradleian 
fashion, an Absolute Experience beyond and divorced from all human 
experience. He is not a “subjectivist’” who denies the existence of 
mind-independent nature. Indeed, if acceptance of Lenin’s “matter” 
—objective reality existing outside our cognition” —were enough to 
make a materialist, Hegel would be a materialist. Nor is he a 
“rationalist” gone mad who “deduces” facts from an a priori scheme. 
In a Anglo-Saxon environment, this last error is the most important 
to dispel, for it is widely broadcast with hardly a voice raised in 
protest. It needs to be stressed that Hegel’s philosophies of nature and 
history do not replace but presuppose empirical science and history, 
and that their dialectical necessity has nothing in common with either 
logical deduction or scientific or “‘historicist’”’ prediction. Hegel’s 
philosophy as a whole, far from denying empirical contingency, seeks 
on the contrary to demonstrate its inescapability. 

To refute these (and other) errors is necessary not only in order 
to set the record straight but also to make Hegel seem important to 
contemporary Anglo-Saxon thought. The latter is among the author’s 
objectives, which are “‘to give a brief but rounded account of Hegel’s 
philosophical doctrines,” “‘to provide a guiding thread through the 
tortuous intricacies of Hegel’s writings,” and “to relate Hegel’s 
doctrines to the ideas and language of our own time’’(p. 17). (The 
ideas and language referred to are those of English-speaking philos- 
ophers. ) 

As a pedagogic device, the last-named objective is unobjectionable. 
Indeed, it becomes fused with the other two into a single objective. 
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If Hegel is difficult it is, basically, because his thought is a single 
whole. Its parts are distorted unless seen within the whole, but the 
whole is a bare abstraction unless seen in its manifestations. Findlay, 
as a pedagogue, had to give an account “brief and rounded” enough 
to permit a perception of the whole. He had to enter sufficiently into 
its “‘tortuous intricacies” to give life and body to the whole. And he 
had to use whatever modern analogies he could to enable his reader 
to enter into Hegel’s world at all. 

To facilitate perception of the whole Findlay prefaces his detailed 
account of Hegel’s works with two general chapters devoted to the 
notions of “Spirit” and “Dialectical Method.” These chapters take 
long steps from the denial of what Hegelianism is not toward a state- 
ment of what it is. Hegel’s “Spirit” is not a mysterious universal 
Substance underlying all finite selves, let alone one divorced from 
them. It is nothing but what is manifest in finite selves. But what 
is here manifest? A self is nothing but the unity of its functions. This 
unity is a self-established unity, the finite self acquiring identity by 
setting itself off from the other. But the self is never simply finite, for 
to set itself off from the other is also to relate itself to the other. Further, 
the subject of at least some of the functions of the self must be more 
universal than the finite, isolated self. Finally, the highest functions 
are no longer finite at all in that they deny, in a sense, all other- 
ness. 

Introducing Hegel’s “Dialectic,” Findlay compares it to the thought 
of the later. Wittgenstein. Trusting in the natural reasonableness of 
ordinary language, both thinkers set about exposing the arbitrary 
rigidity of the concepts of the Understanding. But there the similarity 
ends. In Hegel there is “‘no mere liquidation . . . of the various one- 
sided exaggerations which spring from the action of the Understanding ; 
they are all incorporated into our final mode of speaking and add 
to its richness. Hegel’s last form of reasonableness is quite different 
from the first” (pp. 80-81). But how does Hegel get to that last form? 
His dialectic is “unintelligible without the Notion of Spirit’ (p. 35). 
The method is dialectical because Spirit is dialectical, and to the 
extent to which it follows triadic patterns—by no means as often or 
as rigidly as is commonly supposed—it is because Spirit is triadic, 
transcending its finitude, thereby lapsing into self-contradiction, but 
endowed with the power to overcome it. This truth, however, gives 
rise to a—perhaps the—crucial problem for Hegel’s philosophy. Does 
the universal validity of the dialectical method depend on the primacy 
of Spirit or does it, on the contrary, establish that primacy? This 
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problem, which in Hegel finds its highest expression in the relation 
between Christianity and philosophy, is clearly stated by Findlay 
(p. 57), though unfortunately he nowhere really copes with it. 

The rest of Findlay’s book deals in considerable detail with the 
Phenomenology, the Logic, the Philosophy of Nature, and the Philosophy of 
Spirit. No one-volume account of these vast works could be wholly 
satisfactory, if only because it must be highly selective and arbitrarily 
so. But Findlay’s book—virtually alone among presentations in 
English—reduces arbitrariness by taking all parts of the system 
seriously, including the Phenomenology and the Philosophy of Nature. He 
wisely observes that “the complete misunderstanding of Hegel’s 
idealism by British philosophers and its reduction to a refined form 
of subjectivism are probably due to their ignoring of the Naturphilos- 
ophie” (p. 267). This virtue, together with those referred to above, 
make this book the most reliable general introduction to Hegel 
available in English. 

This judgment, however, requires qualification. Findlay’s book 
serves admirably as an introduction for those about to study Hegel; 
it will mislead those who look for a final assessment. Findlay’s crucial 
failing is that he does not hesitate to make such an assessment. Relating 
Hegel’s thought “‘to the ideas and language of our own time” is with 
him not just a pedagogic device. It also means using contemporary 
thought as a standard for “‘what is living and what is dead” in Hegel, 
and even for'what is meaningful and what is not. It may be objected 
that the student has a right to criticize a philosopher as well as a 
duty to understand him. But he must first be sure to understand him, 
and he must! do so in terms which are the philosopher’s own. Since 
the true clue to Hegel often lies in concepts quite alien to modern 
Anglo-Saxon thought it is not surprising that Findlay—with his habit 
of approaching his subject from a modern standpoint—often lets the 
reader down precisely when he needs assistance most. 

A single but crucial example must suffice. Hegel characterizes the 
content of his Logic as “‘the presentation of God as He was in His 
eternal Essence, prior to the creation of Nature and Spirit.” But he 
also calls it a “kingdom of shadows”—bare abstractions. Correspond- 
ingly, he speaks of the passage from the Logic to Nature as the “‘Idea’s 
free letting itself go”; yet he makes it clear that this is not an act 
of creation or emanation, for the Idea is an abstraction while Nature 
is concrete and real. What is one to make of these difficult statements ? 
Findlay sets up a simple alternative. Either Hegel teaches a transcend- 
ent God who creates or emanates Nature, or else he puts forward 
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a set of abstractions with no ontological status, on which Nature 
depends only in the sense of being unintelligible without them. Findlay 
rightly rejects the first alternative, dismissing Hegel’s relevant state- 
ments as mere pieces of linguistic extravagance, and embraces the 
second, 

But this interpretation is historically and philosophically untenable. 
Schelling (in his System of Transcendental Idealism) had overcome 
Fichte’s subjectivism by a transcendental descent beytnd the limits 
of selfhood (Spirit) into a pre-self (Nature). Hegel asserted that 
Schelling’s step implied a further step, beyond Nature into a primitive 
(and in that sense “‘abstract”) realm prior to both self and pre-self, 
and that only the systematic unfolding of that realm (Logic) could 
transform Schelling’s vague intuition of Nature as pre-self into a 
systematic and well-founded Naturphilosophie. But Schelling counter- 
attacked. Hegel’s Logic, he said, did not penetrate to a realm prior 
to Nature. It contained only abstractions derived from Spirit. The 
very terms in which Findlay now explains the Logic were used by 
Schelling to attack it as in principle unsound. If Findlay’s inter- 
pretation were correct Hegel should have admitted defeat. But in 
fact he stuck to his guns. 

What is more, he had to stick to his guns. For had he yielded to 
Schelling, his own Philosophy of Nature would have become as 
unfounded as that of Schelling which he had attacked. What justifica- 
tion can there be for applying to Nature abstractions derived from 
Spirit if Nature (as it is according to Schelling, to Hegel, and to 
Findlay’s interpretation of Hegel) is independent of it? It is no wonder, 
then, that Findlay’s account makes Hegel’s Philosophy of Nature 
appear unfounded. He can tell us that Hegel teaches a teleological 
idealism according to which Nature is tending toward Spirit. But he 
cannot tell us how Hegel justifies this momentous assertion. 

No doubt terms such as “transcendental descent,” ‘‘Nature as 
pre-self,”’ and “‘Logic as pre-pre-self’’ are bewildering, and this is not 
the place for an attempt to remove this bewilderment. But the point 
of introducing them was to emphasize that terms such as these must 
be understood if Hegel is to be understood, and that before they are 
understood an assessment of Hegel is premature. 

But the virtues of Findlay’s book must not be obscured by undue 
emphasis on its limitations. Hegel has never been fully understood 
even in times sympathetic to his way of philosophizing. Findlay has 
managed, in an age out of sympathy with Hegel’s philosophy, to 
produce a work which is a real bridge to Hegel for all who wish to 
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use it. And—in view of the magnitude of the gap that needs bridging— 
this is as much as can be asked of any work of scholarship. 


Emit L. FACKENHEIM 


Unwwersity of Toronto 


THE MORAL POINT OF VIEW: A RATIONAL BASIS OF 
ETHICS. By Kurt Barr. Ithaca, New York, Cornell University 
Press, 1958. Pp. xii, 326. $4.00. 


Mr. Baier states that his main purpose in this stimulating book is 
to give “unequivocal and reassuring answers” to the questions that 
generate moral skepticism in the “Glaucons and Adeimantuses of 
today” who are doubtful whether morality is “‘a practice worth 
preserving and conforming to” (pp. 3-4). The questions are: 


(a) Should anyone do what is [morally] right when doing so is not 
to his advantage, and if so why? 


(b) Does anyone do what is [morally] right when doing so is not 
to his advantage, and if so why? 


(c) Can anyone know what is [morally] right, and if so how? 


The issues these questions raise are extremely complicated, and, as 
Baier points out, the answers to them are interconnected. I will, 
nevertheless, attempt to convey the manner and spirit of Baier’s book 
by summarizing the answers he proposes to the last question: Can 
anyone know what is [morally] right, and if so how? 

According to Baier, to know what is right is to know which of 
possible actions is supported by the “‘weightiest’’ reasons. We come 
to know this by deliberation, 


an activity that has two distinguishable stages. The first consists of a survey 
of the facts for the purpose of drawing up a list of those that are relevant 
considerations; the second, of the weighing of these considerations, of these 
pros and cons, with a view to determining their relative “weight” and so 
deciding the course of action supported by the weightiest reasons. . . [p. 93]. 


We come to know whether a fact about a contemplated action is 
“relevant,”” and whether it is a reason for or against doing the action, 
by applying “‘consideration-making beliefs” to it. Suppose that Jones 
has the following consideration-making beliefs: (1) if an action would 
be in the agent’s self-interest, then the agent has a reason for doing 
it; (2) if it would be illegal, then the agent has a reason against doing 
it; and (3) if it would violate a moral rule, then the agent has a reason 
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against doing it. Suppose also that Jones is tempted to falsify his income 
tax report, and that if he did so, he would save a great deal of money, 
would violate a statute law, and would break a promise to his wife. 
By virtue of his consideration-making belief (1), in the fact that thereby 
he would save money, Jones has a “reason of self-interest”’ for falsifying 
the report; by virtue of (2), in the fact that thereby he would be 
doing something illegal, he has a “reason of law” against falsifying 
the report; and by virtue of (3), in the fact that thereby he would 
be breaking a promise, he has a “moral reason”’ against falsifying the 
report. One of Baier’s main contentions here seems to be the following: 
“reasons for’ and “reasons against’’ doing something are what some 
philosophers have called “right-making” and “wrong-making” 
characteristics of actions. But whereas some philosophers claim that 
we come to know by intuition whether a characteristic is right-making 
or wrong-making, Baier holds that we come to know this by “applying” 
consideration-making beliefs to the relevant facts. 

_ Returning to our illustration, Jones has a reason of self-interest for 
falsifying his income tax report and a reason of law and a moral 
reason against doing so. How, in the second stage of deliberation, does 
he come to know what “‘weight” should be attached to each of these 
reasons? According to Baier, he comes to know this by employing 
his ‘‘beliefs about the superiority of one type of reason over another’’ (p. 99). 
Suppose Jones believes that reasons of law are weightier than reasons 
of self-interest, and that moral reasons are the weightiest reasons of 
all. By applying these beliefs to the simple case in question, Jones 
could easily come to know that refraining from falsifying his income 
tax report is supported by the weightiest reasons (or is the best course 
of action open to him, or is what he ought to do) provided, of course, 
that his constderation-making beliefs and his beliefs about the superiority of one 
type of reason over another were true and known by him to be true. Because 
of this proviso, primary deliberation aimed at finding out what is 
the best course of action may at any moment become an examination 
of the question whether those beliefs are true. 

Baier writes that we can decide whether a consideration-making 
belief is true in the following way (the example is his own). Suppose 
that Jones enjoys going to the movies but not to dances, that he is 
deliberating about whether going to a movie or to a dance would 
be the best thing to do, and that one of his consideration-making 
beliefs is that the fact that if one did X one would enjoy X is a reason 
for doing X. His belief would function in his deliberation as the major 
premise of the following practical argument: 
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(i) The fact that if one did something one would enjoy doing it is 
a reason for one to do it. 

(ii) I would enjoy going to the movie. 

(iii) Therefore, I ought to go to the movie (other things being equal). 
The argument is valid and the conclusion (iii) is true provided that 
the premises (i) and (ii) are true. Now Baier contends that Jones 
can decide whether (i) is true by deciding whether (iii) is true and 
by making use of the principle, “Premises of an argument are true 
if the argument is valid and the conclusion is true” (p. 299). That 
is, Jones could prove (i) by arguing, “‘(iii) is true, and the argument 
is valid; therefore, (i) is true” (cf. p. 300). 

This method of “proof” is open to two serious objections. First, if 
Jones wishes to decide whether (iii) is true, without begging the 
question whether (i) is true, he must construct some other practical 
argument of which it is the conclusion, and whose major premise is 
some consideration-making belief other than (i). He would then need 
to ask himself whether that other premise is true. But to decide that, 
by Baier’s method, he would first have to know whether the conclusion 
derived from it and the minor was true, which would require still 
another practical argument, about which the same question would 
arise, and so on. Second, the “principle” that entitles us to infer the 
truth of the premises from knowledge that an argument is valid and 
that its conclusion is true violates logic; it abolishes the fallacy of 
affirming the consequent! 

The second objection seems so obvious and so strong that perhaps 
on pages 298-300 Baier was not writing what he meant. In any case, 
immediately afterward he describes and illustrates a different way 
of proving or disproving consideration-making beliefs: 

The problem of the truth or falsity of consideration-making beliefs is thus 
reduced to the question whether it is better that they, rather than their 


contraries or contradictions, should be used as rules of reason, that is as major 
premises in practical arguments [p. 300]. 


By this second method, a consideration-making belief such as (i) is 
shown to be “true” by being vindicated, that is, by showing that it 
performs the function of a rule of practical reason more efficiently 


1 The argument does not look valid when reproduced out of context, since 
apparently a normative conclusion is inferred from indicative premises. But 
Baier would probably allow either of the following interpretations. Leave (ii) 
and (iii) as they are, and for (i) substitute: other things being equal, one ought 
to do something one would enjoy doing. Or, leave (i) and (ii) as they are, 
and for (iii) substitute: therefore I have a reason for going to the movie. 
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or reliably than possible alternative rules can do. The function of 
practical reason is to inform us what is the best course of action, and 
those actions are best which promote “the good life”’ ; a life of maximum 
satisfactions and minimum frustrations. ‘‘Our very purpose in ‘playing 
the reasoning game’ is to maximize satisfactions and minimize frustra- 
tions” (p. 301). 

Baier then argues as follows. Suppose that one of our consideration- 
making beliefs was the contrary of (i), namely, ““The fact that if one 
did something one would enjoy doing it is a reason against doing it 
(or a reason not to do it).”” Reason would then counsel self-frustration 
for its own sake; but what counsels self-frustration is not reason but 
madness (p. 302). Suppose our belief were the contradictory of (i), 
namely, ““The fact that if one did something one would enjoy doing 
it is not a reason for doing it.” In that case reason would neither 
counsel us to do what we enjoy nor counsel us not to do it. It would 
be consistent with reason always to refrain from doing what we enjoy 
doing, and “‘ ‘following reason’ might be less rewarding than following 
instinct or inclination. Hence this cannot be following reason, for it 
must pay to follow reason at least as much as to follow instinct or 
inclination, or else it is not reason” (p. 303). 

Baier concludes this part of his discussion by writing: 

This seems to me the best possible argument for the preferability of our 
fundamental consideration-making belief to its contrary or contradictory. And 
this amounts to a proof of its truth. I need not waste any further time on 


examining whether other consideration-making beliefs prevalent in our society 
are also true. Everyone can conduct this investigation for himself [p. 304]. 


It seems clear that if a proof of this sort is to be cogent some value 
judgment must be used as a premise. If it is true that satisfaction is 
intrinsically good and frustration is intrinsically bad, then a rule which 
is such that obedience to it minimizes satisfactions and maximizes 
frustrations is no rule of reason. But suppose that a Glaucon or Adei- 
mantus of today asks, “‘How do we know that these value judgments 
are true ?”’ Baier does not wish to answer—on the contrary, he wishes 
to deny—that they are known by intuition or that they are self-evident. 
Yet, since they are not themselves proved but are presupposed by the 
method Baier uses to prove consideration-making beliefs, his account 
of how one can know what is morally right stops short at just the 
point where the Glaucons and Adeimantuses of today hope to receive 
the “unequivocal and reassuring answers” they were promised at the 
beginning of the book. 

This impression is not removed but is, rather, reinforced by Baier’s 
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account of value judgments in Chapter II, where he writes, “I take 
it as established, then, that there are value judgments which can be 
empirically verified and also validated” (p. 83). Examples of such 
judgments 2#e, ‘This is a good automobile,” ““This is a bad fountain 
pen,” and “Landy is a better miler than I.” If there were a devoted 
baseball fan with a philosophical turn of mind who was doubtful that 
judgments such as “Babe Ruth was a good hitter” could be verified 
and validated, this chapter would set him right. For the fan would 
agree that in baseball the function of a hitter is to hit the ball safely, 
and of a pitcher to prevent hitters from doing so; and it would be 
a simple matter to show him, using criteria which he agrees are the 
correct ones to employ, that such judgments as “Babe Ruth was a 
good hitter’ and “‘Grover Alexander was a better pitcher than Warren 
Spahn” can be “empirically verified in exactly the same way as 
nonevaluative comparisons and rankings” (p. 75). And in the same 
way one could verify “Stalin was a good dictator,” “Ghandi was a 
good saint,” “Stalin was a better dictator than Ghandi,” and “Ghandi 
was a better saint than Stalin.” 

But how about “‘Ghandi was a better man than Stalin ?”’ Baier writes 
that this judgment is not a matter of opinion but is ‘‘quite indubitably 
true. Anyone who maintained the opposite would have to be said not 
to know what he was talking about” (p. 65). This comment will 
hardly reassure the Glaucons and Adeimantuses who wonder what 
are the criteria of a good man and how they are validated. Nor will 
the observation that “‘the proper criteria for evaluating cars, fountain 
pens, milers, and so on are determined by the purpose of the thing, 
activity, or enterprise in question’’ (p. 80). The purpose of a dictator 
is to exercise absolute power, and if this is admitted it must be admitted 
that Stalin was a good dictator. But what is the purpose of a man? 
Which is better, to be a dictator or to be a saint? On pages 81-82, 
Baier throws out a few suggestions as to how these questions might 
be handled. One of them extends the range of evaluation in such a 
way that in the end we are prevented “from saying that the Austin 
Healey is better than the Fargo, for one is a sports car, the other 
a truck.” Baier then adds, “But this is not a very serious drawback, 
since there is little point in comparing the two anyway” (p. 81). But 
if the logic of evaluating men is similar to that of evaluating cars, 
it is, of course, a serious drawback if we cannot say that an Austin 
Healey is better or worse than a Fargo, For then how can we say 
what Baier maintains is indubitably true—‘‘Ghandi was a better man 
than Stalin” —-since one was a dictator, the other a saint? More serious 
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still, how can we make the evaluation on which turns Baier’s whole 
case for the superiority of moral reasons over other types of reason, 
and therefore for the reasonableness of adopting the moral point of 
view? When he explains why we should be moral, he invites us to 
evaluate (my italics) 


two alternative worlds, one in which moral reasons are always treated by 
everyone as superior to reasons of self-interest and one in which the reverse 
is the practice. And we can see that the first world is the better world, because 
we can see that the second world would be the sort which Hobbes describes 
as the state of nature [p. 310]. 


Is it plausible that we should be able to “see” that one sort of world 
is better than another when we are not able to say that one sort of 
motor vehicle is better than another? 

Baier suggests another method of ranking cars which leaves “‘it to 
everyone to determine for himself which criteria he regards as most 
important. . . . The over-all rankings must be made by each individual 
on the basis of his own special purposes or aims” (pp. 82-83). Yet later 
on he argues that a man who adopts the moral point of view does 
better than one who does not, on the basis of criteria whose relevance 
and importance are not relative to an individual’s special purposes 
or aims. Chapter II ends just when the issues that are most interesting 
to Glaucon and Adeimantus, and which underlie the discussion in the 
remainder of the book, begin to suggest themselves, on this dis- 
appointing note: 

“But you can’t leave it at that, surely,” it will be said. “What about moral 
value judgments, what about aesthetic or economic value judgments, or 
so-called judgments of intrinsic value? You have selected the easiest type, the 
type no one has ever had any serious worries about. What about the philo- 
sophically interesting ones?’’ My main reason for talking about value judg- 
ments was not to elucidate these philosophically interesting value judgments, 


a purpose far beyond the scope of this book. My purpose was rather to show 
how value comparisons and rankings operate with criteria and standards 
(pp. 83-84]. 

VINCENT Tomas 
Brown University 


AN INTRODUCTION TO METAPHYSICS. By Martin Het- 
DEGGER. Translated by RALPH MANHEIM. New Haven, Yale Univer- 
sity Press, 1959. Pp. xi, 214. $3.75. 

Heidegger, not unlike Dewey, writes against the background of and 
in opposition to traditional epistemology and the metaphysics for 
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which it supplied the foundations—the epistemology which originated 
in the question of how the subject can know the object. The question 
and, even more, the manner in which one tried to answer it pre- 
supposed that subject and object could be understood in isolation from 
each other—hence the tortured question whether the subject can 
know any object other than itself—and this mutual independence of 
subject and object, Heidegger argues, appears as a root fact only to 
those philosophers who are exclusively interested in cognitive relations 
and ignore the fact that man already possesses a world long before 
he begins to know it. The traditional epistemology and its metaphysics 
can only be overcome by a new description of human existence, seen 
no longer merely as the attempts of consciousness to relate itself to 
an external world, but now as the many-sided existence of a being 
which feels, senses, thinks, acts, reflects, talks in, and is inseparable 
from a total context: its world. Hence Heidegger comprehends the 
complex which the older metaphysics had discussed under the heading 
of the mind’s relation to an external world as man’s “‘being-in-the- 
world,” and this expression is anything but a linguistic extravagance. 

If subject and object are no longer separable, not even for purposes 
of analysis, one can still consider being-in-the-world under different 
aspects, from the point of view of the modes in which the individual 
is in the world or experiences the world, and from the point of view 
of the worlds which man inhabits in these different modes, the different 
worlds corresponding to different modes of experience. These are not 
mutually exclusive analyses but rather complementary views of one 
reality from different standpoints. The first type of analysis Heidegger 
undertook in Sein und Zeit. The questions under the second heading 
have been approached in a variety of shorter works, one of the major 
of which, Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik, has now been published in 
English in the translation by Ralph Manheim. 

What Sein und Zeit discovered from its point of view—that being-in- 
the-world is more than a net of relations to individual things; that 
it is, at the same time, a stance or attitude towards the world as a 
whole (disclosed in feelings such as anxiety which have no definite 
object)—An Introduction to Metaphysics develops from its standpoint. 
Being-in-the-world is not exhausted in the relations to what actually 
is, the “‘essent’’ (das Seiende); we are aware of possibility (for instance) 
and hence of non-being (p. 30), and thus being (Sein) and nothing 
(Nichts) are disclosed as lying beyond the essent. Being and nothing, 
however, are not definite objects, and questions about them are 
different from questions about the essent. The latter is the object of 
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scientific knowledge; being and nothing are the subject of philosophical 
and metaphysical inquiry. Different kinds of questions require different 
answers: questions about being and nothing cannot be answered by 
science; philosophy is not knowledge. Philosophy (and metaphysics) 
thus begin only when we are no longer absorbed by existing things 
and recognize instead “‘the oscillation of the essent, which sustains and 
unbinds us, half being and half not-being, which is also why we can 
belong entirely to nothing, not even to ourselves” (p. 28). Thus, 
commerce with being reminds us that we belong “not even to our- 
selves”; “‘through it man thrusts away all the previous security, 
whether real or imagined, of his life” (p. 25). Small wonder then 
that being has been forgotten. We no longer understand being due to 
an “increasingly hardened forgetfulness of being.’’ The task of this 
Introduction is to recall us from this forgetfulness of being. 

Translating is always difficult; translating Heidegger adequately is 
often impossible. Criticizing a translation seems easy until one seriously 
tries to improve upon it. Manheim has dealt rather effectively with 
some of Heidegger’s extended puns. Occasionally the translation 
appears needlessly inaccurate; some omissions and misrepresentations 
of the original seem unnecessary. One hopes that these shortcomings 
will be remedied in a future edition. 

RIcHARD ScHMITT 

Brown University 


THE PROBLEMS OF PERCEPTION. By R. J. Hirsr. London, 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; New York, The Macmillan 


Company, 1959. Pp. 330. $5.25. 


Writing from an admittedly traditional point of view, Mr. Hirst 
sees philosophy as an attempt to provide theories which give us “a 
full understanding of man and his relation to the world” (p. 135). 
The task for the philosopher of perception is to provide a com- 
prehensive theory which will explain perception while doing justice 
to introspective experience, common beliefs, and the factual discoveries 
about the causal mechanisms involved in perception. In performing 
this task, Hirst packs his book with arguments and counterarguments, 
and hardly an issue in this area lacks discussion. The outcome is a 
modified representative theory of perception. For those philosophers 
who hunger for a theory and find Phenomenalism somewhat in- 

1 Heidegger, Einfiihrung in die Metaphysik (Tiibingen, 1957), p. 7. The 
translation omits this sentence. 
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substantial, this book may provide nourishment. But even the more 
ascetic will be interested by many of the details in the preparation. 

Hirst begins with a theory which he believes to be the common 
sense theory, held by plain men and presupposed in our ordinary 
language: the theory that perception is a means of straightforwardly 
confronting and being directly aware of the real characteristics 
of public, interpersonal entities, This theory has suffered attacks by 
both philosophers and scientists. In the first half of the book Hirst 
defends it against the philosophers, but then urges certain amend- 
ments in the light of scientific facts. 

The major philosophical attack comes from the friends of sense data, 
the philosophers who hold the thesis that it is not public, interpersonal 
entities of which we are directly aware, but private entities only. Hirst 
argues against the attempts to unmask this thesis as tautologically 
trivial. Instead, he rejects sense data as “entities so queer and 
paradoxical as to condemn the theory which depends upon their 
postulation” (p. 67). To eliminate the need for such entities Hirsi 
suggests what he calls an “adverbial” account; one should say that 
someone sensed squarely or redly, rather than that someone sensed 
a square or a red sense datum. For my own part, I do not find this 
proposal very useful.) Sense data are queer and paradoxical 
only if taken to be an obscure kind of physical object. While part 
of the plausibility of sense datum theory comes from sometimes 
treating them as quasiphysical, a ready retreat is available to the 
sense-datum theorist, for sense-data are clearly nonphysical. Further- 
more, little is gained by the ‘“‘adverbial” interpretation. Since “He 
sensed squarely” has no natural meaning, it will have to be explained 
in the same way in which “‘He sensed a square sense datum” is ex- 
plained and thus would, in the end, have the same meaning. But 
instead of being left with the impression of a queer object we would 
be left with the impression of a queer activity, e.g., sensing squarely, 
and the impression would be no easier to correct in one case than in 
the other. 

It is the scientific facts rather than philosophical objections which 
force us, according to Hirst, to give up the common sense claim that 
in perception we straightforwardly confront and are immediately 
aware of real characteristics of objects. Our sense experience is affected 
by a number of psychological factors such as the degree of attention, 
interest and training, fears and expectations, object constancy, stereo- 
scopic vision, and the use of cues. And there are the facts which show 
the occurrence of an incredibly complex causal transaction from 
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initiating object to final neural event—a transaction which, in the 
case of the stars, may take years to complete. These considerations 
lead Hirst to hold that the qualities found in our sense experience 
cannot be intrinsic properties of objects. Some new account must 
be found. 

After presenting what have now come to be the standard criticisms 
of Phenomenalism, Hirst urges representative realism. To avoid the 
charge of self-refutation, the theory must be put as an hypothesis to 
explain the uniformities and regularities in sense experience. To avoid 
the paradoxical conclusion that we never perceive objects, but only 
their effects, perceiving must be identified with the whole causal 
process, not just the terminal stage in the process. So far as the relation 
between the final brain state and mental state of awareness is con- 
cerned, Hirst suggests a double aspect theory; the physical, public, 
observable brain state is the outer aspect, and the conscious, intro- 
spected experience is the inner aspect of a single event which he calls 
“perceptual consciousness.” This single event belongs neither to a 
mind nor to a body but to a person, for it is the person which perceives. 
With these modifications, representative realism becomes the most 
plausible explanation of the regularities in our sense experience and 
the theory most consistent with widely accepted facts of psychology, 
physiology, and physics. 

One of the most interesting parts of this theory is the double aspect 
view of the mind-brain relation. Hirst quite rightly points out that 
it is the person who has a mind and a body who has perceptual 
experiences and brain states. In this way he seizes on something which 
is neutral between mind and body but not obscure and mysterious 
in the way that Spinoza’s Substance is. There still remains to be 
described, however, the relation between the person and his mind and 
body. Here Hirst fails to do justice to the complexities. His model of 
a person is that of a house which I can observe from the inside or 
outside. But this is misleading. The reason it makes sense to talk about 
seeing a house from the inside and from the outside is that, in prin- 
ciple, anyone can go inside and look around. But the privacy and 
privileged access you have to your house is in no way analogous to the 
privacy and privileged access you have to your mental events, for in the 
later case it makes no sense to say that I observed you from the inner point 
of view and therefore no sense to say I observed you from the outer 
point of view. It makes sense to say I see your body in its outer aspect 
(as contrasted with Jonah’s view of the whale), but the inner-outer 
aspect distinction is misleading when applied to the person. 
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To move to a more general question, it is not clear what Hirst has 
in mind by a “theory” of perception. It is obviously not an analysis 
or explication of the meaning of perception language nor a rec- 
ommendation of new meaning, since the common sense theory is 
rejected for purely factual reasons. Yet Hirst admits that such theories 
have no predictive power and thus differ from typical scientific theories 
(p. 113). I should like to hear more about the sense in which these 
theories “‘systematize and explain what we know” (p. 113). It is 
surprising, in view of the frequency with which such metaphilosophical 
questions are raised these days, that Hirst devotes as little discussion 
to them as he does. 

I have only described the general argument of this book. There 
are many other things of value: discussions of the paradigm case 
argument, the problem of empirical certainty, the relation between 
perception and judgment, and the psychology of perception. On 
each of these Hirst has useful things to say. 

Jerome A. SHAFFER 
Swarthmore College 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF POLITICAL THEORY. By H. R. G. 
Greaves. London, George Allen and Unwin, Ltd.; Fair Lawn, 


New Jersey, Essential Books, 1958. Pp. 208. $3.80. 


This book, as its title suggests and as its author states in his Fore- 
word, is an introductory essay rather than a comprehensive political 
theory; it is intended to show why guiding principles for political 
practice and institutions must be sought and how they may be sought. 
Such principles are normative rather than descriptive, and the chief 
thesis of the book is that they can be empirically justified. This claim 
implies negatively that they need no theological or metaphysical 
underpinning and positively that choices or preferences can be 
rationally appraised in terms of their consequences, without committing 
a naturalistic fallacy. The theory proposed, therefore, is generically 
a kind of utilitarianism: the end of human action can be stated in- 
differently as happiness, self-realization, or the attainment of a good 
life; and moral imperatives, institutions, principles, or “an agreed 
corpus of values” can be accepted or rejected according as they do 
or do not satisfy “human needs.” The author’s exemplifications of 
this theory are sometimes rather startling: the reason for keeping 
promises is “‘social convenience”; truth telling is “a more satisfactory 
social arrangement than its obverse” ; and “‘respect for human life . . . 
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is the condition of a society in which it is comfortable to live” (pp. 120, 
128). 

It is perhaps unnecessary to inquire whether the author successfully 
by-passes philosophical questions about the analysis of concepts like 
“obligation,” “‘rules,” or “duty,” since he does not claim to discuss 
such questions. On its own ground, however, the book encounters the 
difficulty that it depends on a sociology derived from Leonard Hob- 
house and Morris Ginsberg which is probably obsolete. This sociology 
held that it is possible to inventory “basic human needs” and then 
to infer values from them by merely technological judgments about 
how needs can be satisfied. “‘Needs” thus take the place of Hume’s 
‘propensities,’ and differences of moral judgment reduce to different 
factual or causal judgments about consequences. The author is perhaps 
more prudent than Hume in assuming a universally identical set of 
needs, but the theory is unworkable unless “human needs” are every- 
where as near alike as makes no difference. And once the concept 
of “culture” is made crucial in sociology, such an assumption is so 
improbable that it is practically incredible. For though all human 
beings are obviously alike in their physiological make-up, the changes 
rung on this by different cultures are endless, and what needs are 
“basic” is decided not by physiology but in terms of values inherent 
in the culture itself. Implied by the notion of basic needs to be 
satisfied by intelligently chosen means is the presumption also that 
all societies should develop along similar lines toward greater and 
greater levels of satisfaction, which amounts to the complacent 
European assumption that given time the whole world will become 
European. The author remarks, seemingly with some surprise, that 
“the complex of values of even quite an advanced society fails to meet 
the needs of many of its members”’ (pp. 129 f.). Perhaps the best place 
to look for a high general level of satisfaction would be precisely in 
the less “‘advanced”’ societies, for it is conceivable that all cultures 
produce more needs than they satisfy. Perhaps, also, when everything 
has been done that can be done to “integrate’”’ personality and to 
make needs “coherent” and “cooperative,” it will still be true, as 
Isaiah Berlin said in his Inaugural Lecture, that “the necessity of 
choosing between absolute claims is . . . an inescapable characteristic 
of the human condition.” 

Grorce H. SaBine 
Cornell University 
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NOTES 


The Asia Foundation, which has already sent more than a million 
books to Asian scholars, requests the gift of English books, in good 
condition, at the university, college, and secondary level, published 
after 1945; or classics and scholarly journals in runs of five years or 
more. The Foundation will reimburse donors for postal charges on 
gifts sent to their San Francisco address, upon the submission of postal 
receipts. Address shipments or correspondence to Books for Asian 
Students, 21 Drumm Street, San Francisco 11, California. 


The Tenth International Congress of the History of Science will 
be held in the United States of America, August 26—September 2, 
1962. Opening sessions of the Congress will be held at Cornell Univer- 
sity, Ithaca, New York, and the concluding sessions will be held at 
the American Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. The 
President of the Congress is Professor Henry Guerlac of Cornell 
University. The Secretary of the Congress is Professor C. Doris 


Hellman. All inquiries should be addressed to The Secretary, Xth 
International Congress of the History of Science, West Sibley Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York (U.S.A.). Those wishing to 
receive announcements of the Congress are requested to communicate 
with the Secretary. 


Printed in Belgium. 





A challenging new book in philosophy from Cornell 


Semantic Analysis 


By PAUL ZIFF, University of Pennsylvania 


In this pioneering work, Paul Ziff makes use of the science of 
language to throw, light upon problems in semantics and the 
philosophy of language. 

Beginning with the question “‘What does the word ‘good’ mean?” 
Ziff proceeds to explore truth conditions and meaning, and to arrive 
finally at the conclusion that good is “‘answering to certain interests.’’ 
He says that he is “concerned with a natural spoken language, 
English,’ and that he tries “‘to adhere to every distinction that 
speakers of my English dialect generally make in talking about or 
in saying something pertaining to words.”’ 266 pages, $5.00 


Cornell’s Well-known Contemporary Philosophy Series 


Religious Belief 


By C. B. MARTIN, University of Adelaide, Australia. 177 pages, $3.00 


The Moral Point of View : A Rational Basis of Ethics 
By KURT BAIER, Canberra University College, Australia. 

338 pages, $4.00 
Induction and Hypothesis: A Study of the Logic 
of Confirmation 


By S. F. BARKER, University of Virginia. 219 pages, $2.75 


Perceiving : A Philosophical Study 
By RODERICK CHISHOLM, Brown University. 214 pages, $2.75 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY PRESS 


124 Roberts Place, Ithaca, New York 








“‘ Combines sound scholarship, historical imagination, and lucidity 
of style... "— GREGORY VLASTOS, Princeton University 


Dominant Themes in 
Modern Philosophy 


A History 
GEORGE BOAS, Johns Hopkins University 


A unique study which applies the history-of-ideas method to the whole 
course of modern European philosophic thought. The growth and modi- 
fication of the important influential ideas are traced in detail. Book shows 
how each concept is reflected in the thought of other philosophers and 
how it is an index to a particular period. “Superb, one of the most complete 
and interestingly written commentaries I have seen.’’—Jerome Richfield, 
Bucknell University. “Conceived and written in a manner that should evoke 
real enthusian among scholars and general readers . . . a triumph of informed 
scholarship, original analysis, and lucid presentation.’”-—Raymond E. 
Olson, Knox College. 

1957 660 pp. $7.50 


Ethics: 
A Critical Introduction 


A. CAMPBELL GARNETT, University of Wisconsin 


Designed for introductory college courses, this textbook develops 
the student’s ability to think critically about ethical ideas. It first intro- 
duces some of the ways in which early or primitive societies felt the need 
for and slowly evolved moral codes. Then it presents a critical, historically 
inclusive evaluation of moral ideas, showing how they have been criti- 
cized. The book concludes with an extensive collection of readings drawn 
from both historical and contemporary sources. “Jt is a significant contri- 
bution on live issues in the field with especially helpful primary source 
material on social ethics.”—William S. Minor, West Virginia Univer- 
sity. 

1960 540 pp. $5.50 


Varieties of Experience 


An Introduction to Philosophy 
ALBERT WILLIAM LEVI, Washington University 


A lucid exposition of the chief areas of philosophy, this book presents 
35 readings from the major thinkers of Western civilization. Beginning 
with a discussion of the meaning and method of philosophy, it proceeds 
to a study of cosmology, ethics, social philosophy, aesthetics, the philo- 
sophy of history, and religion. An introduction to each section gives the 
reader essential guidance in approaching the main philosophic questions. 
Book includes critical and biographical headnotes for all readings. 
“Thoughtfully organized, provocative, and pedagogically most valuable.””— 
P. C. Hayner, Washington and Lee University. 

1957 525 Pp- $6.50 | 


THE RONALD Press COMPANY 
15 East 26th Street, New York 10, New York 




















AESTHETICS AND PHILOSOPHY 
OF ART CRITICISM 
A Critical Introduction 


By Jerome Stolnitz, University of Rochester 


This critical introduction pinpoints and traces the implications 
of our ordinary presuppositions about art, so the student can 
see what is involved in such concepts as expression, ugliness, and 
form. Dr. Stolnitz examines the major issues in contemporary 
aesthetics, analyses the presently influential theories of the 
nature and structure of art, applies the distinctions and 
conclusions drawn from theoretical analysis to long-debated 
problems in aesthetics, and explores the subject of art criticism, 
proposing sensible approaches to the resolution of controversial 
issues. Illustrated with 25 black and white photographs. 


502 pages 1959 $6.95 


THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY 


Second Edition 


Edited by Walter G. Muelder, Boston University, 
and Laurence Sears 
Revised by Anne V. Schlabach, Bennington College 


This text, first published in 1940, is a book of readings which 
traces by means of selections substantial in length, the growth 
of American philosophical thought. The second edition shows 
how the established traditions have shifted as they met the 
ideas which have become increasingly prevalent. Represented 
are the efforts of the thinkers whose intellectual roots are in 
the various traditions—idealism, realism, pragmatism—to 
reconstruct their problems, ideas, and methods in relation to 
developments in twentieth-century science. 


643 pages 1960 $7.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY + Boston 


New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto 























A new A n 
translation 
|] IMMANUEL 
for the 
modern reader— KANT 
key selections Reader 


from the major Edited and translated 


with commentary, by 


RAYMOND B. 
figure in the BLAKNEY 


n admirable introduction 

which presents the core of 
Kant’s philosophy as clearly 
thought. and systematically as possible 
without narrowing the breadth 
of his thought. 


works of a pivotal 


history of modern 








This READER contains: 


A WIDE-RANGING ANTHOL- 
OGY selected to show Kant’s 
answers to two basic questions : 
“What do I Know?” and “What 
ought I to do?” 


A FRESH TRANSLATION 
which brings out Kant’s ideas and 
intent with new clarity. 


A HELPFUL COMMENTARY, 
preceding each selection, which 
explains the background and phil- 
osophical problems dealt with. 


‘*A very fine piece of work.’’ 
— JoHN MacQuarrizE 
Glasgow University 





$5.00 at your bookseller 
HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 


Quality books 4 and Bibles 























OXFORD books of exceptional interest 


THE HOLLOW UNIVERSE 
The Whidden Lectures, 1959 


By CHARLES DE KONINCK. In this book Dr. De Koninck ex- 
amines some views of thought and nature held by recent interpreters 
of the scientific outlook, and demonstrates that if some of these are 
accepted the only wonder left to man will be the hollowness of the 
universe. $2.00 


THE SCOTTISH PHILOSOPHY 
OF COMMON SENSE 


By SELWYN ALFRED GRAVE. Utilizing manuscript as well as 
published material, the author pieces together the Scottish philo- 
sophy of common sense from its | elite state in the writings of 
Thomas Reid and his school, and indicates the significance of its 
doctrine for present-day use. $5.60 


ORDER, GOODNESS, GLORY 


By W. A. WHITEHOUSE. In these lectures, the author discusses 
recent viewsof natural science in relation to religious faith; from the 
Christian belief that this is God’s world he extracts three affirmations 
and examines their relationship to scientific reports about the world. 


$1.55 


MARTIN BUBER 
Jewish Existentialist 


By MALCOM L. DIAMOND. “A significant and valuable contri- 
bution to our understanding of one of the seminal minds of our 
generation . . . not merely enlightening, but interesting, not simply 
informative, but a stimulating experience of the first order.”— 
Rosert Gorpis, Jewish Theological Seminary $4.50 


At all bookstores 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 



































COMING IN ’61 
INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC iio. 


IRVING M. COPI, University of Michigan 


Much material has been reorganized for greater clarity, 
coverage, and coherence. Some new features: 


e ethical issues sharply distinguished from linguistic analysis 
e@ expanded treatment of informal fallacies and verbal disputes 
e performative utterances and operational definitions con- 
sidered briefly 
compact discussion of existential import 
non-symbolic treatment of Disjunctive and Hypothetical 
Syllogisms 
complete set of natural deduction rules 
simplified treatment of Joint Method of Agreement and 
Difference 
over 600 exercises 


PROBLEMS OF ETHICS 


ROBERT E. DEWEY, University of Nebraska; 
FRANCIS W. GRAMLICH, Dartmouth College; 
and DONALD LOFTSGORDON, Lake Forest College 


Organized topically, this new book of reading pairs positive with 
explicitly critical selections. It is balanced between classic and con- 
temporary contributions and includes among the latter a selection 
from Sartre and a section on the ‘‘good reasons”’ approach. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF BEING: 
METAPHYSICS | 


GERARD SMITH, S. J. and LOTTIE KENDZIERSKI, 
both of Marquette University 


CHRISTIAN WISDOM SERIES 
The authors have set themselves the task of explaining why sensible 


beings exist and why we know they do. It is their ain: to reduce the 
plurality of beings and of our knowledge of their plurality to unity. 


She Macmtllan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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